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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Help for Britain. The decks were cleared last week for 
the fight over the Administration-sponsored loan to Great 
Britain. According to the terms of the preliminary agree- 
ment worked out last fall, the United States will grant 
the United Kingdom a $3,750,000,000 credit at two per 
cent interest. Repayment of the principal and interest pay- 
ments will begin in 1951 and will extend over a fifty-year 
period. In return for this loan, Britain has agreed to Ameri- 
can plans for removing many of the restrictions which now 
hinder world trade. On the eve of hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former Ambassador to Great Britain, created a mild 
sensation in Washington by advocating “an outright gift” 
instead of a loan. “After all,” he said, “Britain is our best 
customer in foreign trade; the British people and their way 
of life form the last barrier in Europe against Communism; 
and we must help them to hold that line.” It is no secret 
that the British originally asked for an outright gift, and 
that they were refused on the ground that the American 
Congress would never agree to anything less than a straight 
business proposition. In taking this position, there can be 
no doubt that the Administration correctly gauged the senti- 
ment of the Congress and of the country. Mr. Kennedy’s 
stand, however, raises the question whether President Tru- 
man ought not retrace his steps and attempt to sell the 
country, in our own self-interest, on the advisability of a 
gift instead of a loan. In the uncertain state of affairs exist- 
ing in the world today, even business must be subordinated 
to national security and world peace. 


The Ripalda Catechism. With the by-line of C. L. Sulz- 
berger, an item has been making the rounds of the Ameri- 
can press. This item quotes at some length from the new 
edition of the old Ripalda Catechism, long in service in 
Spain and Spanish-language countries, and now, it is alleged, 
made obligatory in Spanish Government schools. Object of 
Mr. Sulzberger’s harsh comment and, in consequence, of 
various perplexed inquiries, is the catechism’s passage on 
modern political and social aberrations, such as Communism, 
Socialism, Masonry, Liberalism, etc. Racism and Nazism, it 
is said, are not mentioned, while freedom of speech, of 
assembly, of the press, etc., appear to be rejected as evil, and 
the doctrine propounded that a state must be Catholic, if 
not to be condemned as irreligious. In a widely circulated 
catechism, it is certainly desirable that any possibly mislead- 
ing definitions, characterizations, etc., should be corrected 
and clarified. The entire Catholic body is much too closely 
knit together today to avoid suffering from the mistakes of 
any one part. But, by the same token, it is only fair we 
should remember that phrases, such as those embodied in the 
Four Freedoms, assume a very different meaning according 
to a country’s historical circumstances. With us in America 
they are associated with genuine tolerance, with respect for 
religion and its ministers. In some of the old Catholic coun- 
tries, such as Spain, these phrases have been utilized merely 
as slogans in order to sanctify anti-clericalism and violent 
persecution of the Church. The only practical alternative 
presented to religious people, at certain epochs, was either a 
Catholic government or a “lay,” that is to say, an actively 
persecuting state. Such a consideration does not justify delay 
in bringing all manuals of Christian doctrine, everywhere, 
thoroughly up to date, in accord with the pressing needs of 
the times, but it should place a restraint on anything re- 


sembling a partisan and hypocritical taking of scandal. The 
way in which the catechism’s wording has at different times 
been exploited and misinterpreted points to a very different 
motive than the search for objective truth. 


Notes to Russia. The United States on March 5 sent to 
Moscow two strongly written protests against the continued 
presence and activities of Soviet forces in Iran and Man- 
churia. The note on Iran followed and supported a formal 
protest by the Iranian Minister in Washington against recent 
demands of Russia upon Iran for an autonomous Azerbaijan, 
for oil concessions in Northern Iran and for the continued 
tMaintenance of “protective” troops in the country. These 
demands are held to be in violation of the Teheran agree- 
ment of 1942, to which the U. S. was a signatory. The note 
on Manchuria is the reply of the U. S. to information, offi- 
cially requested and received from the Chinese Government, 
concerning the Soviet plan to “share” with China the war 
booty and exclusive economic control of Manchuria and to 
maintain Soviet troops there for that purpose. The U. S. has 
protested that this plan is not only in violation of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of August, 1945, which we accepted, but “‘is 
disturbing to this government” as reflecting a unilateral ac- 
tion in “a matter of common interest and concern to those 
allies who bore the major burden in defeating Japan.” 


Behind the Notes. The Iranian and Manchurian notes are 
important practical applications of the new Anglo-American 
attitude toward Soviet imperialism. The new attitude has 
been spelled out in the speeches of Messrs. Vandenberg, 
Byrnes and Churchill, and will no doubt be carried into the 
critical sessions of the Security Council when that body 
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meets in New York after March 21. While many Americans 
will welcome the increased firmness in our government’s 
stand against Russia’s evident determination to make her 
“sphere of influence” extend to the whole of Asia, they will 
doubt the wisdom of founding that stand on the “open 
door” policy. Such a stand lends color to the Russian inter- 
pretation of the struggle as a power conflict between two 
ruthless ideologies, one of which makes its way by financial 
subversion sugared with pious mouthings of bourgeois legal- 
ism and morality, while the other goes forward with honest 
directness toward the same immediate goal, but for the liber- 
ation and not the exploitation of the Workers. The record 
of the Western Powers in the Orient gives a specious point 
to this interpretation. We would be wiser therefore to base 
our protests primarily upon respect for law and the sanc- 
tity of treaties, and in the future take official care that our 
actions fit more snugly to our words. 


Strikes and Rumors of Strikes. This week the strike at 
General Motors entered its 110th day. In a flurry of activity 
aimed at breaking the deadlock, the United Automobile 
Workers proposed on March 2 that the men return to work 
on the basis of the Corporation’s final offer and the remain- 
ing issues in dispute be submitted to arbitration. The Cor- 
poration rejected this offer, proposed instead that its em- 
ployes be given a chance to vote on accepting its final terms 
or continuing the strike. On March 5 the UAW agreed to a 
referendum but suggested that the workers be given an 
opportunity also to pass on the union request for arbitration. 
The Corporation, obviously confident that the workers and 
their families could not hold out much longer, and seem- 
ingly committed to a harsh policy of unconditional surren- 
der, flatly rejected this counter-proposal. Elsewhere the 
strike situation threatened to become worse before it became 
better. There was no sign of a break in the two-month-old 
strike against Westinghouse and General Electric. Unfortu- 
nately the union involved in this stoppage, the Communist- 
dominated United Electrical Workers (CIO), has jeopar- 
dized its cause by countenancing illegal picketing and de- 
fiance of the courts. This is the same union which is charged 
with double-crossing the United Automobile Workers in the 
GM strike. On Monday, March 11, two of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods—the Locomotive Engineers and the Railway 
Trainmen—are scheduled to walk off the job. If they persist 
in their intention, rail transportation will be effectively crip- 
pled throughout the country. Under the Railway Labor 
Act, however, if President Truman intervenes and appoints 
a fact-finding board, the walkout would be delayed for at 
least thirty days. A still greater threat to industrial peace— 
and a challenge to the new wage-stabilization program—is 
implicit in the negotiations now getting underway between 
the United Mine Workers and the coal industry. The 
country would, indeed, be grateful if John L. Lewis and 
the operators should surprise everybody by an amicable 
settlement within the limits of the stabilization program. 
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Rebuff for Superseniority. Paragraph 8 of the Selective 
Service Act provides that a veteran, permanently employed 
before his induction, is entitled to re-employment in his old 
job for one year if he applies for reinstatement within ninety 
days of his discharge. For many months a bitter controversy 
has raged between Selective Service officials and labor leaders 
over the interpretation of this section. The former have 
stoutly maintained, and the latter have just as stoutly de- 
nied, that the veteran’s right to a job is guaranteed even if 
it means the displacement of a non-veteran of greater seni- 
ority. Union leaders agree that veterans should not be 
penalized for serving their country; that they should be 
credited on their return to work with the same seniority 
they would have accumulated had they not marched off to 
war. Superseniority, they argue, violates justice and would 
not benefit veterans in the long run. Last week the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in New York, in a split 
decision, upheld the union position and reversed a lower 
court which had found superseniority in the disputed sec- 
tions of Paragraph 8. Discussing the meaning of this para- 
graph against the background prevailing when the Selective 
Service Act was passed, one of the judges wrote: 


It is not likely that a proposal would have been accepted 
which gave industrial priority, regardless of their length 
of employment, to unmarried men—for the most part 
under 30—over men in the thirties, forties and fifties, 
who had wives and children dependent upon them. 


The minority opinion stressed the belief that Congress had 
intended to override private contracts “whenever necessary 
to make room for veterans qualified and seeking their old 
positions.” 


Power Co-ops Carry On. Steady growth of electric co- 
operatives manifests the determination of rural dwellers to 
enjoy widespread electric-power facilities at reasonable rates. 
When the Rural Electric Cooperative Association met at 
Buffalo at the beginning of the month, evidence was plenti- 
ful that the co-ops have no intention of leaving their job 
unfinished. They had the encouragement of a message from 
President Truman reminding them that “millions of rural 
families in this big, resourceful country still do not have 
electricity. Until they get it, you will not have discharged 
your full responsibility.” There are private utility interests 
that would like to see the cooperatives prevented from 
finishing the job. Because of their grass-roots ownership and 
non-profit functioning the co-ops have supplied power to 
neglected areas and at reduced costs. Dislike for such com- 
petition leads some power interests to carry on the fight 
without regard for ethical niceties. E. J. Stoneman, president 
of the RECA, in his annual report, states: “We have weath- 
ered brutal attacks of certain vested interests. We have won 
battles, but the war against us will continue with an in- 
creased fury.” The executive manager of the association, 
Clyde T. Ellis, puts the case bluntly: “It’s almost unbeliev- 
able what the power companies will stoop to, to kill us off.” 
One example, humorous but definitely indicative of under- 
hand methods, was the gift of nylon stockings made by a 
power-company president, currently engaged in lobbying, to 
wives of Congressmen. 


Mr. Bowles and the Farmers. On February 14 the 
National Farmers Union announced its first annual award 
for “most outstanding service in agriculture” would go to 
Chester Bowles. The farmers, major consumers themselves, 
rightly felt that preventing a repetition of the 1919-20 
postwar inflation merits a special vote of thanks. The 
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farmer, it seems, usually loses as much as, or more than he 
gains whenever inflation occurs. Mr. Bowles thanked the 
farmers in person at Topeka, Kansas, on March 5 while the 
NFU held its national convention. The Price Administra- 
tor spoke frankly, for he had to sell to the farmers—long 
eager for a fair break in farm prices—the idea of keeping 
subsidies and price ceilings a while longer in order to avoid 
greater evils. Said Mr. Bowles: 
I am talking about those lobbyists who haunt the Wash- 
ington hotels and the Halls of Congress and the gov- 
ernmental agencies, endlessly scheming and plotting to 
trade the interests of the great majority of our people 
for the narrow short-range profit of the groups they 
represent. 
The farmers, at least many of them, are appreciative of 
what Mr. Bowles has done so far. They can continue show- 
ing their appreciation by proceeding cautiously in demands 


for revamping the farm-price schedule. Subsidies must be 
removed gradually and in orderly fashion, not all at once 
on July 1. That would mean an eight-per-cent increase in 
food costs—which are already 48 points above the 1935-39 
level of 93.5. 


Religion and Politics. Speaking to the Columbus meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, Presi- 
dent Truman said: “There is no problem on this earth 
tough enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal 
of religious faith. And some of the problems of today will 
yield to nothing less than that kind of revival.” Without 
it, he insisted, “we are lost.” The President was uttering 
no conventional sentiments, but profoundly felt truths, 
which he enforced in terms of concrete issues. He deserves 
the commendation of all men of good will for the spirit 
of his whole address. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


THOSE WHO THINK our form of government may 
possibly be outmoded might reflect on what happens to the 
executive branch when the country is in an emergency. 
During the war, outside the regular War, State and Navy 
Departments, practically the whole civilian government was 
carried on by improvised agencies that were not under the 
Cabinet members at all. 

Now that we are faced with postwar problems, the same 
thing has happened. The President has set up a small Gen- 
eral Staff of six key men, none of them in the Cabinet. 
Chief of this staff is John Snyder, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Under him are five 
heads of divisions: Chester Bowles, Director of Stabiliza- 
tion; Paul A. Porter, head of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; John D. Small of the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration; W. Willard Wirtz, of the Wage Stabilization Board; 
and Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter. 

None of these men is a politician; none, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Mr. Snyder, got his job in payment of a 
political debt. The five division heads are all youngish, 
enthusiastic, hard-driving executives, with a clear idea of 
the objectives of their jobs and the difficulties in their way. 

What are these difficulties? Fundamentally, of course, 
there is only one: the nature of our economic system. Gov- 
ernmental wage-and-price controls are not compatible with 
the law of supply and demand. But practically everybody 
not selfish-minded is convinced that, if not controlled until 
full production starts, that system will run wild and 
smash itself. Mr. Bowles and his colleagues are also con- 
vinced that once the full swell of production sets in the 
controls should be taken off, and the President agrees. 

On the other hand, the political-minded section of busi- 
ness (mostly NAM; see their ads) maintains it is the con- 
trols that are holding up production. Mr. Bowles retorts 
that if the $300 billion mass of ready money ever breaks 
the dam, production will never get going, either. It has to 
be let out slowly, or prices will be out of sight. The old law 
of supply and demand will see to that. 

Meanwhile, the AFL seems to agree with the NAM, while 
CIO wants wage control taken off, but not price control. 
Between all these stands Congress, beset by as powerful a 
group of conflicting lobbies as Washington ever saw. And 
with elections coming up in November, it is frightened that 
its fate is in the hands of a small, determined group of non- 
politicians. Wirrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


POPE PIUS XII has proclaimed Saint Anthony of Padua a 
Doctor of the Church. Born Ferdinand de Bulleons at Lis- 
bon, Portugal, in 1195, he first joined the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine, but in 1221 was given permission to trans- 
fer to the Franciscans, taking the name of Anthony. He 
was noted as a preacher and wonder-worker. The Italian 
city of Padua, from which he derives his surname, was the 
scene of his most successful labors. Only thirty-six years of 
age when he died in 1231, he was canonized within a year. 
> Eminent learning joined to a high degree of sanctity are 
prerequisites for the title of Doctor. St. Anthony is the 
twenty-ninth in a line of Doctors dating from 1295, when 
Pope Boniface VIII proclaimed the four great Western 
Fathers: Saints Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Gregory 
the Great. Then followed the four Greek Fathers: Saints 
John Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen and Athanasius. 
The next Doctor to be proclaimed was St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in 1567, by Pope St. Pius V. St. Bonaventure was made a 
Doctor by Sixtus V in 1588, St. Anselm by Clement XI in 
1720, St. Isidore by Innocent XIII in 1722, St. Peter 
Chrysologus by Benedict XIII in 1729, St. Leo the Great by 
Benedict XIV in 1754, St. Peter Damian by Leo XII in 1828, 
and St. Bernard by Pius VIII in 1830. 

> Three were named by Pius IX: St. Hilary (1851), St. 
Alphonsus Liguori (1871) and St. Francis de Sales (1877). 
In 1883 Pope Leo XIII proclaimed Saints Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Cyril of Jerusalem and John Damascene, and he added 
the Venerable Bede in 1899. Benedict XV made St. Ephrem 
a Doctor in 1920. Pius XI proclaimed four: St. Peter Ca- 
nisius, 1925; St. John of the Cross, 1926; St. Robert 
Bellarmine and St. Albert the Great, 1931. 

P It is sometimes claimed that Catholic teaching on the 
responsibility of the Jews for the death of Christ tends to 
foster anti-Semitic feeling. According to the Journal of 
Religious Instruction (February, 1946) a test question— 
“Should the Jews of today be blamed for what the Jews in 
Christ’s day did to Him?”—was put to 877 eighth-grade 
pupils in 38 parochial schools of Cincinnati, with these re- 
sults: 43 children replied Yes, 834 replied No. In fifteen of 
the 38 schools, not a single affirmative answer was recorded, 
and in nine of the schools only one pupil said Yes. 

> The daughter of Henri Bergson, noted Jewish philosopher, 
recently embraced the Catholic faith. And in Spain, Regina 
Garcia, former leftist deputy from Santander, publicly an- 
nounced his conversion to Catholicism. A. P. F. 
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UNO AFFIRMS THE FREEDOMS 


ROBERT A. 


ALL HANDS AGREE that after the Vyshinsky-Bevin de- 
bates in the Security Council, first place for drama goes to 
the Vyshinsky-Mrs. Roosevelt debate on the forcible re- 
patriation of refugees. It is widely commented that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who not too long ago was condemned for play- 
ing the Communists’ game, proved to be the most formidable 
opponent of a Soviet Commissar. And that, curiously 
enough, on the basis of the same ideas that had gotten the 
wife of the President into trouble times without number. 
The long and sustained applause which greeted the conclu- 
sion of her reply to the Soviet delegate in the General As- 
sembly on February 12,.as well as the decisiveness of the 
vote that followed, was token that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
spoken on a theme that was close to the very essence of our 
Western way of life. And no one could ignore the contrast- 
ing totalitarian approach of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

The solidarity evidenced on this point was not the only 
encouraging feature of the First General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Technically, also, the London meeting was 
a success. As Senator Vandenberg said on his return: “How 
long would it have taken Congress to perform a comparable 
task?” Three of the five principal organs were staffed and 
in full operation immediately. Within a few days of its 
existence the Security Council was meeting and overcoming 
challenges that a few weeks previously would have been 
judged fatal. Like the Assembly, the Security Council was 
supposed to meet, elect its president, adopt its rules of pro- 
cedure and then go home. Lord Perth, who as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond was Secretary General of the League of Nations from 
1919 to 1933, said in London a few days after adjournment 
that “had experts been told at the time of the San Francisco 
Conference that the questions of Persia, Greece, Indonesia, 
Syria and the Lebanon would all be on the agenda of the 
first meeting, most of them would have declared that such 
an untried and frail organ could not successfully endure 
such a test.” Yet it had, he concluded, and in his view had 
emerged greatly strengthened by it. 

The Social and Economic Council for its part revealed 
its future scope when it created six commissions (Human 
Rights, Economic and Employment, Temporary Social, Sta- 
tistical, Temporary Transport and Communications, Nar- 
cotic Drugs), and an important subcommittee of the 
Human Rights Commission on the Status of Women. Other 
commissions will be created when ECOSOC meets again 
in New York, May 25. The Council also made plans leading 
to a Tiade Conference and a Health Conference. The ex- 
tent of ECOSOC’s program indicates its looming importance 
in international relations. 

The General Assembly provided opportunity for the 
world to be reminded of the food and other material needs 
of the war-ravaged areas. The world shortage of wheat and 
rice and the need for increased aid to UNRRA were em- 
phasized in this great forum. To dismiss lightly the parade 
of speakers who took part in these appeals to the conscience 
of mankind is to disregard the mechanics of world opinion. 
It would not be exaggerating to say that many thousands 
of lives will be saved in the coming year because of what 
was done in those days. 

The planned work was accomplished, in great part. But 
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GRAHAM 


the significance of the recent General Assembly can be 
judged also from what took place unexpectedly. One of 
these unanticipated happenings was, of course, the busy 
and exciting days put in by the Security Council. That the 
Council did not break up there and then is a sign not s9 
much of the strength of UNO as of the unity of the big 
Three and their desire to make UNO work. This may sound 
fantastic to say in the light of the explosions among the 
big Three immediately after UNO adjourned. But the 
amount of agreement among the big Three in UNO is 
greater than one would imagine from superficial indications, 
We have a long way to go indeed before the Soviet Union 
will walk out of the United Nations. 


SMALL Nations Have THemr Day 


Another unanticipated phase of the same fact was that 
each and every one of the issues raised before the Council 
involved major Powers as accused. And at least three of 
the accusers were small nations (Iran, Syria, Lebanon), 
This does not live up to the pattern that the diplomats 
had been expecting the Council to follow. Previously no 
one could imagine that the big Five could do anything but 
coerce the small nations. This well-founded conception was 
knocked into a cocked hat when Iran accused the Soviet 
Union, and when the Soviet Union arraigned Great Britain 
over Greece. A good deal of the criticism of the United 
Nations Charter has dwelt on the immunities of the big 
Powers. The first acts of the Council have established the 
precedent that the big Powers are not immune even from 
each other. 

There were other principles, however, which were solidi- 
fied all the more firmly. One was the controlling influence 
of the big Five in all the phases of UNO. For instance, 
the powerful steering or “General” Committee, comprising 
fourteen members, includes all the Five. This committee is 
ostensibly meant to be merely an organ for facilitating 
the movement of business in the Assembly. The fact that 
the Five got themselves elected to this General Committee 
and that some of the major disputes were first fought out 
there—for instance, between Gromyko and Connally on 
the WFTU—indicates that this organ may well become a 
medium through which the Five can control even the As- 
sembly. Although, as a matter of fact, it has thus far prin- 
cipally served as an arena for struggles between the repre- 
sentatives of the main Powers. The Cuban delegation was 
successful, however, in its efforts to take away from the 
General Committee the power to make political decisions. 
The big Five are fully represented on all the other organs 
of UNO. This is not necessarily a sinister thing and may 
in fact be a key reason why these organs will work success 
fully. But the point is that UNO is progressively being 
built around the Five. 

The lessons of the London General Assembly have dem- 
onstrated that UNO will function smoothly when and im 
those areas where the big Five (or rather the big Three) 
have previously reached agreement. In other words, the 
merely technical and organizational success at London was 
a token of basic agreement among the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. When UNO bogged down 
or failed entirely, this may be directly attributable to dif- 
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ferences among the Three. For instance, the election of the 
Secretary-General was delayed a long time, for the simple 
reason that the unanimity of the big Three, necessary for 
this election, took that long to materialize. A more im- 
portant zone of failure was in the question of the Trustee- 
ship Council. This Council remains about the only un- 
implemented provision of the Charter. And we have no 
Trusteeship Council precisely because the big Three have 
yet to come to an agreement among themselves. 

The criticisms of John Foster Dulles on the Russians’ 
lack of ability to compromise stems probably from his per- 
sonal experiences as American delegate on the Trusteeship 
Committee, which ended in total deadlock. The difficulties 
lie, of course, in delicate international questions over the 
Italian colonies which the Russians want or say they want, 
presumably as part of their current policy of putting the 
heat on Britain in the Mediterranean. Mr. Dulles says the 
Russians do not know how to compromise. In truth, their 
general performance at UNO has shown lack of flexibility, 
but also an inability to use parliamentary machinery in 
order to achieve their basic aims. They seem to want all or 
nothing. 

Instead of learning their lessons after one rebuff, they 
keep returning the same question in identical form not only 
in the same committee but in higher committees. This took 
place in the question of affiliation of the WFTU, which was 
battled all the way up from the General Committee, pur- 
sued with identical tactics through Committee One and its 
subcommittees, finally winding up in the Plenary Session. 
As Senator Tom Connally said wearily at the last step: 
“T have heard Mr. Manuilsky’s speech several times before; 
and probably he’s heard mine that many times, too.” The 
explanation of this lack of ability to compromise may come 
from the rigidity of instructions they have from Moscow. 
It may also come from plain, ordinary ineptitude in par- 
liamentary institutions which are based on Western ideas 
of democracy. 


REPATRIATION DEBATE 


The debate over repatriation of refugees and human 
rights, which ended in the dramatic speech of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, was another unforeseen act put on at UNO. The 
Holy Father in his Allocution to the Cardinals expressed 
his grief and protest at repatriation policies being pursued 
in respect to persons displaced from areas now under Russian 
control and sovereignty. How closely this protest reflected 
the sentiment of the Western world became evident in the 
two-weeks’ struggle in committee over the forcible repatria- 
tion of refugees. The triumph of Christian and Western 
ideas of political and human rights was the most heartening 
phase of the whole thirty-seven days. 

It all began, appropriately enough, in the Committee on 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Cooperation when the 
British introduced a proposal looking to a solution of the 
problem of refugees and displaced persons. The question 
was to be referred to the Social and Economic Council for 
study. War criminals and traitors were excluded. 

The Yugoslav delegate, Dr. Ales Bebler, arose to declare 
that so far from displaced persons being a serious problem, 
the question had “ceased to be one of the important inter- 
national questions by the very fact that, owing to the 
capitulation of Germany, the basic reason which prevented 
the return of these persons to their countries has disap- 
peared.” In the course of his speech it developed that in 
his mind a refugee from a country other than Italy and 
Germany showed his guilt by being unwilling to return. 
There are no bona fide refugees from Communist countries. 


Only quislings and war criminals. Therefore all displaced 
persons must be returned, by force, if necessary. 

The emphatic response to this callous proposal revealed 
the wide ideological gulf that lies between the Western 
nations and Russia and her satellites. The proposal was 
preposterous. Speaker after speaker referred to the right 
of political asylum for refugees which had always been 
accorded in Europe, in France particularly. It was a ques- 
tion of human rights, which UNO itself was established 
to protect and advance. To make assurance doubly sure 
they took care to write into the draft they passed on to the 
General Assembly the specific principle that’ no person 
should be forced to return to his own country against his 
will. The prompt response and clear repudiation showed that 
the Western concepts of liberty had been attacked in their 
very essence. Ruefully, later on, Comrade Manuilsky of 
the Ukrainian delegation said to a delegate: “You worry 
about the veto in the Security Council. That’s nothing in 
comparison with the veto you have in the Assembly.” This 
is the veto of the Western Christian community which is 
united on certain common ethical concepts. 

Rebuffed on this question, the Soviet-controlled group 
returned with additional proposals. The UNO program in 
question was to operate on the principle that the displaced 
persons should be under the control of that nation whose 
nationals were a majority. This meant that the refugees 
would be under the officials whose country they did not 
want to return to! This was rejected. The next proposal 
was that the question of repatriation of refugees should be 
left a matter between the two states concerned. It also was 
rejected. Finally the Soviet delegation proposed that no 
propaganda be permitted in these camps against the country 
of the nationals involved. This aroused the best fireworks. 


THe Democratic Way 


Turning to Mrs. Roosevelt, the Soviet Delegate Professor 
Arutinian said: “How would you like it, if Zionists came 
into a camp of refugee Jews condemning the United States 
for its attitude on Palestine?” To his surprise, Mrs. Roose- 
velt answered: “Well, that would be their right, wouldn’t 
it? Anybody can criticize the government. When my hus- 
band was President most of the newspapers were against 
him.” 

Annoyed, Arutinian turned to the British delegate, Sir 
George Rendel (who incidently is a Catholic, an “old boy” 
of the Benedictines of Downside). He repeated the same 
question: ““How would you like to have people come into 
a camp of refugees here in England and attack Britain for 
its Palestine attitude? Would you tolerate that?” Sir George 
answered: “I rather think we'd have to face up to it, 
wouldn’t we? In fact, we pay a man two thousand a year 
just to oppose the Government!” 

The Soviet controlled bloc cannot understand political 
opposition. As evidenced in their attitude and proposals 
on this committee, political opposition is a crime. They are 
logical, even if their totalitarian premises are not correct. 
Bebler indicated how we can distinguish between those who 
have or have not a valid reason for wishing to stay away 
from their countries of origin. “I suggest the answer is 
simple. We have only to ask: which of these displaced per- 
sons are victims of fascist aggression and which are not? 
The first category, the victims of fascist aggression, deserve 
our fullest sympathy. As regards the others, measures must 
be taken to deal with them as they deserve.” It does not 
occur to Dr. Bebler that there could be legitimate refugees 
from his own government. Or worse still, that his own 
government might be Fascist! 
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IS THE FAULT WITH 


THE CONSTITUTION? 
ROBERT C. HARTNETT 


WITH MR. FINLETTER’S position (AMERICA, March 2, 
1946) that the question of constitutional reform as sug- 
gested by Professor Kerwin deserves most serious considera- 
tion, every student of politics should agree. Dr. Kerwin’s 
proposals are extreme. They were made in 1888 by Woodrow 
Wilson in his Congressional Government, though with more 
experience he seems to have given up the idea. Henry Hazlitt 
revived the demand for adoption of the British system in 
his A New Constitution Now of two or three years ago. 
Dr. Kerwin, in reviewing Hazlitt in The American Political 
Science Review, accepted his proposals in toto. 


Points TO CONSIDER 


May I suggest a few topics which ought to be studied 
exhaustively before we can decide whether such a wholesale 
overhauling of our Federal system is what we need? 

1) The differences between the United States and Great 
Britain, politically and sociologically. The United Kingdom 
is smaller in territory than the State of Oregon. Its popula- 
tion is highly concentrated. Moreover—and this is exceed- 
ingly important sociologically—the British possess a truly 
marvelous national unity, the result of many centuries of 
national discipline. They have no sectionalism comparable to 
ours, no fear of their national government, no localism in 
outlook. Their representatives are first and foremost inter- 
ested in the nation as a whole. Beside, they are not a federal 
union. Their interests are almost exclusively national. You 
do not have anything in England like the fierce local patriot- 
ism for the State of Virginia or the State of Georgia or the 
State of Texas or the State of California which we have. 
Immigration has not imposed on Britain the problem we 
have, especially in foreign relations, of trying to satisfy the 
emotional hangovers of people with the ancient fears and 
prejudices of non-American origins in their make-up. To 
expect a coherent foreign policy in our people based on 
purely American attitudes is to ignore the most striking fact 
of our national composition: the fact that we are a nation 
of mixed and conflicting national origins. 

2) The criticism British political scientists have made of 
their own and our system. Ivor Jennings, for one—and he 
is not alone—contends that the British system has reduced 
the individual member of the House of Commons to a mere 
puppet of the Cabinet. Some British political scientists think 
that we should adopt the British system. But Professor D. W. 
Brogan, who probably understands the complexity of our 
problem better than any other writer, disagrees with them 
in his Government of the People (1933). He thought we 
should strengthen the Presidency, but not necessarily in the 
way Dr. Kerwin suggests. If we had let public opinion run 
our government the way the British run theirs, we should 
probably have been as ill prepared as they were for the out- 
break of World War II. Stanley Baldwin, now Lord Baldwin 
of Bewdley, ran Britain into a blind alley because a public- 
opinion poll in 1935 revealed that the people thought Brit- 
ain’s security rested with the impotent League of Nations. 
In foreign affairs, especially, I think our system, if properly 
operated, is much superior to the British. 

3) The experience of the States of the American Union. 
It is often said that we have in them forty-eight laboratories 
of political experimentation. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
try out Dr. Kerwin’s suggestion in several States before try- 
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ing it out on a national scale? That is, if the States reveal 
that our system does not even work locally. If it does work 
locally, we ought to find out just why it does not work 
better nationally. If it works locally and not nationally, the 
reason can hardly be in the nature of the system. 

4) This is a very complicated country, for a variety of 
reasons, incomparably more complicated than Britain. Now 
the British system is based on the supposition that you can 
single out an issue, or a program, on which you can go to 
the people and get a “mandate.” I think we came as close 
to that, for example, in the 1944 elections, as we can come. 
If the people elect a President committed to a definite pro- 
gram and a Congress made up of a lot of Representatives 
who violently oppose parts of that program, the reason is 
that certain sections of our people differ violently with other 
sections on portions of the national program voted in. The 
Negro problem is the most obvious of these. 

5) Is the trouble with the Senate? Surely, the House of 
Representatives is democratic enough. Elected every two 
years, it is about as responsive to public opinion as a repre- 
sentative body can be. The members of the House of Com- 
mons are cowed into refraining from standing for re-election 
thus often by the danger of not being re-elected, and the 
expenses involved. The British system puts a premium on 
this fear. It may get things done better than our system, 
but whether the things it gets done are what the people 
want done is another question. If the members of the House 
of Commons prefer their jobs to what the people want, they 
can go along with the Cabinet until the next general elec- 
tion. This creates what many British political scientists con- 
demn as dictatorship by the Cabinet. Maybe the Senate's 
term is too long. Maybe it gives too much power to States 
with small populations and violent sectional interests—silver, 
agricultural products, racial discrimination. 

6) The position of the South. This is a thorny problem. 
It keeps the Democratic Party from having a coherent na- 
tional program. If the South keeps electing anti-this and 
anti-that Representatives, the Democrats are crippled. 

7) The party division. If the Republicans remain split 
into the progressives and die-hards, a Republican adminis- 
tration will be as handcuffed as a Democratic by splits with- 
in its own ranks. 

8) Class conflicts. Professor Arthur N. Holcombe thinks 
that the sectional divisions in the United States are giving 
way to class divisions as the decisive factors in national 
politics. But even here we have divisions within divisions. 
The ranks of labor are torn asunder by the apparently 
irreconcilable opposition between the CIO and the AFL. 
This is tragic, but while it remains I cannot see how any 
political system will produce unity out of such basic con- 
flict. The farmers are split, the white-collar workers are 
split, educators are split, doctors are split. From split mate- 
rials can you construct a national policy which is intact? 
Can one be blamed for having serious misgivings? 

Mr. Finletter is undoubtedly right in saying that political 
mechanisms can be either well or ill suited to national needs. 
I am not convinced that our present constitutional system 
is so ill suited as he and Dr. Kerwin believe. And I am not 
nearly so sure that the British system is so well suited to 
American needs as they seem to think. 

What I am trying to insist on is that we take fully into 
account the sociological factors which condition the oper- 
ation of any political system. Are our problems today mainly 
political or mainly sociological? Of course, proper political 
institutions can help to mitigate sociological maladjustments. 
You need both proper political institutions and harmonious 
social organization. But there comes a point when social 
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disorganization is so radical in a society that until it is cured 
by extra-political means—and our whole way of life depends 
on the healthy functioning of extra-political agencies of 
social well-being—its political house cannot be put in order. 

It seems to me that the Founding Fathers of this Republic 
grasped the totality of political thinking much better than 
we do. They took full account of sociological realities. They 
realized full well that popular government cannot function 
satisfactorily except among a people whose conduct, private 
and public, is governed by a sound moral code. They held 
that sound morality depends on religious beliefs. Everybody 
should know that Washington laid great stress on these 
propositions in his “Farewell Address.” The paragraphs I am 
referring to were composed by Alexander Hamilton. Even 
Gouverneur Morris, the old roué, was firmly attached to 
these premises. So was John Adams. Certainly James Wilson 
was, and James Madison. One seldom hears echoes of such 
beliefs today, from social scientists. James Wilson made a 
declaration which is much to the point: 


Oft have I viewed with silent pleasure and admiration 
the force and prevalence, through the United States, of 
this principle—that the supreme power resides in the 
people; and that they never part with it. It may be 
called the panacea in politicks. There can be no disorder 
in the community but may here receive a radical cure. 
If the errour be in the legislature, it may be corrected 
by the constitution; if in the constitution, it may be 
corrected by the people. There is a remedy, therefore, 
for every distemper in government, if the people are 
not wanting in themselves. For a people wanting to 
themselves, there is no remedy; from their power, as we 
have seen, there is no appeal; to their errour, there is no 
superiour principle of correction (italics inserted). 


If our present troubles come merely or principally from 
an ill-adapted Constitution, it might be possible to correct 
them constitutionally. My present opinion, which I shall be 
happy to give up if it is proved wrong, is that our present 
trouble resides principally in our people as outlined in points 
four, six, seven and eight above. Beyond those deep-seated 
causes of conflict, we have the most difficult of all systems 
to administer: a federal system. That political circumstance 
should not be ignored. But if constitutional reform would do 
the trick in spite of all these social situations, it should cer- 
tainly commend itself to everyone. 


SHERRY’S, SCHRAFFT’S 


AND FANNY FARMER 
MARY E. McLAUGHLIN 


I KNOW WELL that there are many good Catholics in the 
candy business, and I often wonder, as Ash Wednesday creeps 
around, why these people do not become more indignant 
at the lack of imagination in their fellow Catholics. If I 
were in the candy business, I would demand to know why 
my co-religionists decided to gang up on me to try to put 
me out of business, or at best to keep my Spring sales at a 
very low ebb; and I would also wonder why Lenten leaflets 
always singled out abstaining from my merchandise, from 
liquor and from the movies as the great means of honoring 
God and keeping Lent. The use of liquor and attendance 
at the movies, I would argue, might possibly involve morals; 
but I would certainly contend that eating candy, per se, per 
capita and per diem, rarely approached the dignity of a 
moral or an immoral act. 


The assumption seems to be that all people have a mad 
yearning for candy and that everyone has at hand the 
means of satisfying this yearning, hence that “giving up” 
candy is a mode of sacrifice that can be readily and uni- 
versally practised. I cannot see this. Thousands of people 
never eat a piece of candy from one end of the year to the 
other, nor take sugar in tea or coffee. How they get their 
minimum of sugar I do not know or care—let the dietitians 
figure that one out. But the children, adolescents and 
grown-ups who have a craving for candy possibly need it 
and should have it, and could discover other means of carry- 
ing out the spirit of Lenten penance and mortification. 

Why not be a little original in “giving up” during Lent? 
Few of us would get to Heaven if it depended on our sacri- 
ficing artichokes for breakfast, but I recall no crusade in 
the interest of giving up chicken-salad, Russian dressing, 
oysters or bacon and eggs. What immunity do the vendors 
of these products enjoy that the poor candy-maker cannot 
claim? What taxi patron gives up taxis and takes to the 
subways for the forty-six days of Lent? What cranky 
woman gives up, from Ash Wednesday to Holy Saturday, 
sending back her order in the restaurant and bawling out 
the waiter because she considers the food cold? What’s 
the matter with giving up “She’s really a grand girl but...” 
till after Easter, if not forever? Some business men might 
try giving up staying away from the office unnecessarily 
until after 4 p.m. and then returning with two hours’ work 
to be done by a secretary who lives in the suburbs. What 
telephone operator will give up listening to personal calls 
for the Lenten duration while continuing to munch on 
Hershey bars? Of course thousands of things—from a 
dangerous friendship to an inordinate love of wine—are 
hard to give up, but such things are probably occasions of 
sin and about them there is no choice, while “giving up” 
candy is considered by the practitioners as the sixty-four- 
dollar Lenten virtue. 


PENANCES FOR THE POsITIvE 


Giving up is really something of a push-over for the 
indolent, those people to whom any definite action is always 
more difficult than passivity or negation. There are hundreds 
of us cowards to whom it would be an act of supreme 
courage to get our spineless wills to telephone under cir- 
cumstances when we do not wish to face the music. To 
ring door-bells to some of us Caspar Milquetoasts requires 
unusual courage, while a surrender of anything is relatively 
simple. 

To go to daily Mass and Holy Communion if duty per- 
mits is so obviously the ideal Lenten action for all of us that 
it needs no comment. Descending to lesser things, why 
not write those letters that duty and charity and friend- 
ship and courtesy demand? Why not pay bills more prompt- 
ly, especially to small shopkeepers? Why not a more fervent 
daily Visit and Rosary? Why not a definite quota of thank- 
yous during every day of Lent to the people with whom we 
work, or who serve us in any capacity, not omitting the 
office-cleaner, the waitress, the elevator-operator—particu- 
larly if they have little glamor? Why not recall that the 
self-conscious person we all know has a subject on which 
he can become eloquent, then ask him about it and listen 
courteously? Why not a definite contribution of time or 
money, preferably the former, to some orphan, some blind 
person or some war-stricken child? These are but a tiny 
fraction of the things that might be done besides giving up 
candy and Chesterfields. 

The photographers of Catholic functions and interiors 
must believe that votive candles are the infallible mark of 
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the Catholic church, since that is what they invariably 
photograph. There is never an indication of what might 
be the purpose of the candles and of the altar, the Mass, 
the official and unique prayer of the Church. Perhaps that 
is our fault, since novenas and lighted candles seem the 
main devotions of thousands of exemplary Catholics. Just 
so with Lent, which to many has become synonymous with 
“giving up” candy or cigarettes. That we must eliminate 
sin is true; that we must, if we wish to attain higher 
Christian standards, also give up things which are not sins 
in themselves, is also true. But the positive character of 
the Church as opposed to the protesting and “anti-” char- 
acter of her enemies might -be noted. By filling our days 
with acts that are positive and definitely good and super- 
natural, and by working as hard and methodically on these 
acts as on the rejection of those other habits or indulgences, 
many of us might be quite a bit farther along the path of 
virtue by Easter, while the sales figures of Sherry’s, Schrafft’s 
and Fanny Farmer might not show any serious decline. 


SIGN BY THE SIDE 
OF THE ROAD 


PEARL P. PUCKETT 


DO YOU BELIEVE in signs? It was the large sign by the 
side of the road that aroused my curiosity: 


WESTPHALIA 
THE HoME OF 
CoMPLETE LIFE 


Religion, Education, Recreation, 
Commerce and Credit 


WHERE THE Wor tp Is AT Its BEsTt 


It was in bold relief against a backdrop of giant cotton- 
woods whose limbs swept upward and laced and interlaced 
like a bridge in the sky above the soft powder-puff clouds. 
The rustic road itself reminded one of a country lane in its 
silent grandeur. Only the soft whispering of the giant cot- 
tonwoods flanking either side of the lane broke the silence. 
They seemed to be reciting in mute unison a strange new 
litany. 

On the horizon, a mammoth cross and spire fingered up- 
ward, catching shafts of golden sunlight and tossing them 
back like colorful darts. 

“Complete Life—Where The World Is At Its Best.” You 
contemplate the sign. It intrigues you. You want to rest in 
the shade, to drink your fill of the rustic beauty, but you 
go on hurriedly—you want to know more about Westphalia. 

Westphalia is located in Shelby County, Iowa, where the 
recent depression and subsequent recession tore at the very 
heart of small farming villages; yet there was nothing about 
this spick-and-span-looking town to indicate that it had 
suffered in any way. I learned that this little village, nestling 
in the bosom of rolling green hills and towering cotton- 
woods, is internationally famous. Briefly, it has become a 
wholly self-contained small town that keeps its money at 
home. I learned, too, that the credit for converting West- 
phalia (a down-at-heel town some twenty-six years ago) 
into a modern utopia goes to a young priest, Father Duren. 

Not entirely unlike the big, rugged cottonwoods as to 
size, Father Duren has other remarkable qualities. He is 
chockful of new ideas and surprises. Unlike the average 
young priest obliged to take over a parish in a poverty- 
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stricken village so small that you can almost count the 
inhabitants on the fingers of one hand, Father Duren on his 
first visit to Westphalia, asked casually, “How long may | 
stay?” 

As the story goes, the Bishop who accompanied him to 
the parish was so taken aback by the question that it took 
him considerable time to frame a reply. Even for a first 
parish, Westphalia was the last place most young priests 
were looking for. There was hardly enough to build on— 
well, it just wasn’t much of a village. 

“Why do you ask?” the Bishop finally managed to inquire. 
“Usually they want to know “How long do I have to stay?’ ” 

The giant young priest gazed longingly toward the spire 
of Saint Boniface church, then back at the ancient cotton- 
woods. “I—well I have a program in mind, and wouldn’t 
want to try it if I couldn’t stay to see it through.” 

You couldn’t imagine Father Duren not completing a task 
he had started. 

“You may have all the time you want,” the Bishop has- 
tened to assure him, but his most fantastic dream could not 
measure up to Father Duren’s ultimate accomplishment. 

Father Duren’s program “that he had in mind” and so 
successfully installed in the little village was based on the 
Rochdale plan. This plan was founded in England in 1844 
by a group of weavers striking against unjust factory con- 
ditions of their day. When their jobs were taken by others, 
street-corner gabfests remained one of their very few means 
of passing the time. Out of their discussions grew an ideal, 
many ideas and dreams. As a direct result, the Equitable 
Society of Rochdale Pioneers was established. Starting from 
scratch, each of the original twenty-eight members sub- 
scribed a small weekly allowance. With that as the initial 
capital, a store for supplying themselves with provisions was 
opened in a warehouse. Interest was limited to five per cent, 
and five per cent of the profit went into an educational 
fund. The remainder was divided among members according 
to their purchases. 

The Equitable Society of Rochdale Pioneers was a tre- 
mendous success. Membership increased to thousands, and 
the business volume to millions. From this society stemmed 
similar cooperative groups and unions throughout Germany, 
Finland, Italy and other European countries. Then, almost 
one hundred years later, it made its debut in Westphalia, 
Iowa. 


ROCHDALE IN IOWA 


Father Duren began his program by building a new hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar school. The whole town turned out to 
help dig the basement. The building had not been quite 
completed when the full impact of the deepening depression 
years threatened to throw a monkey-wrench into the whole 
program. Already insurance- and loaning-agencies were fore- 
closing on many farms in the community. Only three 
farmers in the community had their land clear of debt. But 
Father Duren was not to be whipped by a mere depression 
or the subsequent recession. 

When the proprietor of the only local recreation parlor 
started serving hard liquor, Father Duren bought the build- 
ing out from under him and moved it onto the church 
ground. More than that, he modernized it, even put in a new 
ultra-modernistic front window to make it more attractive. 
It immediately became the hub of the community recrea- 
tional activities. Then a fire burned it to the ground. Even 
in the face of this disaster Father Duren kept his chin up 
and his big hands busy. 

With the small amount of insurance money available, 
Father Duren immediately announced his intention of erect- 
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ing a new recreation hall. Again, all members of the parish 
pitched in to help with the digging and building. It was 
completed in record-breaking time, and served as the only 
bright spot during the lean depression years. Father Duren 
cannot remember the long, hard hours of toil or the hardships 
he suffered, but he says that memories still haunt him of 
“grown men standing before the candy-counter, peering 
hungrily, like small children, at five cent candy-bars without 
the money in their pockets to buy them.” 

Father Duren never ran out of ideas for pulling the small 
parish out of debt. He bargained with a farmer thirteen 
miles away, agreed to clear his land in return for all the 
lumber on it. For seven days a week (days and nights) 170 
men labored on the job, cutting the trees and hauling them 
to town. The versatile young priest rigged up a home-made 
saw-mill. A half-million board feet of lumber was turned 
out by the mill to be used for building and fuel; and what 
was left over was for sale. This was the first big cooperative 
project, and before it was finished every member was pulling 
his share and, collectively, the whole village was pulling 
together. 


DEPRESSION PROSPERITY 


The lean depression years found the little parish always 
busy and doing something worthwhile. Musical festivities, 
gardening projects, sports events of all kinds, cultural pur- 
suits and the building of an outdoor shrine (electrically 
lighted and designed by Father Duren), a modern coopera- 
tive store and the convent. 

By degrees, Father Duren restored the pioneering spirit 
with knowledge, labor and thrift, making the fullest use of 
cooperative methods and full recreational activities and offer- 
ing farm credit-unions. 

The success of the Rochdale program as Father Duren 
installed it in Westphalia is phenomenal. The cooperative 
store does over $200,000 worth of business annually. It is a 
modern brick building and carries a complete stock of every- 
thing the farmers and villagers might need. In addition to 
stocking just about everything one might find in the up-to- 
date large city, the store offers a market for the farmers’ 
milk, butter and eggs. Five thousand pounds of cream and 
five hundred cases of eggs pass through the cooperative store 
each week. 


OLD AND YOUNG SHAREHOLDERS 


It was not until 1939 that the credit union was added to 
the “Complete Life Program.” Father Duren reasoned that 
today it is more important than ever that one control his 
capital and credit. “In a world of plenty our economy is a 
matter of thinking.” 

Five dollars will buy a share in the Westphalia credit 
union, which now has close to $75,000 in the pool. The 
credit union pays two and one-half to three per cent, charges 
six per cent, including one-half per cent for insurance. The 
boards of both the cooperative and the union are elected 
annually at a community meeting; they in turn elect offi- 
cials for each. 

The unparalleled success of the Westphalia program is 
evidenced further by the fact that all of the community— 
consisting of seven hundred families—are members. It in- 
cludes all non-Catholic families as well as all Catholic 
families. 

The children of these thrifty families are all stockholders 
in the credit union. They soon save five dollars in pennies, 
dimes and nickels; and after buying their first five-dollar 
share, they skimp and save much harder until they have their 
second. When they are old enough to go to college, most of 


the children in this little community will have a sizable sum 
tucked away. Needless to say, there is no juvenile delin- 
quency in this community. 

Right now, Father Duren is making even bigger plans for 
postwar Westphalia. The new addition will be an agricul- 
tural specialist, who will enlarge the poultry- and meat- 
processing programs to such an extent that they will employ 
at least 126 men. With a unique flare for statistics, Father 
Duren calculates that America has at least 42,000 small 
villages with a population of 500 or less; if each will match 
Westphalia’s quota of new job opportunities, farm com- 
munities can absorb at least half of those returning from 
the armed forces. 

His new program also calls for building a large dairy 
industry for the community. He can show you in black and 
white how the average farmer, with twenty-five to forty 
acres devoted to dairy cattle and forty acres to corn, can 
easily net $5,000 annually, which is no small income, con- 
sidering the fact that the farmer gets his living from the 
farm in addition. He calculates that the State of lowa can 
support at least 20 million persons and still keep culture high 
and the State economically sound. He also believes that only 
through similar cooperation and planning can the world 
remain at peace. 

A Beacon For Topay 


Westphalia is no longer a guinea pig in the laboratory of 
experimentation. It is today the most thriving little town 
in the Middle West, perhaps in the United States. When you 
consider the fact that Westphalia was merely a wide place 
in a country lane, inhabitated by a handful of people and a 
lot of giant cottonwoods; that it was defunct, and sur- 
rounded by seven other larger towns, two to six miles from 
its town limits, with the county seat only eight miles away, 
you can better realize the spirit and prosperity Father Duren 
has brought to the village. 

“Rebuilding the pioneer spirit, with knowledge, labor and 
thrift, making use of cooperative and full recreational activi- 
ties that will keep small-town people in their community, 
and farm credit unions” seems to be the answer for rural 
American today. 

The sign by the side of the road did not do the little 
village justice; it is more than “The Home of Complete 
Life . . . Democracy in Action . . . Where The World Is At 
Its Best.” It is a beacon light in a world dimmed by war 
and bloodshed and suffering and sorrow. 

I do believe in signs. 





WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J., is Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan. Father Hartnett’s preparatory work 
included studies in the social and political sciences in 
England and at Fordham University. 


Mary E, McLAvuGHLIN is a business woman, a real-estate 
broker, who has had articles published in the Catholic 
World, the Sign, the Sentinel, the Catholic Digest and 
the Commonweal. Miss McLaughlin is a resident of 
New York City. 


PEARL P. PucKETT, a native of Iowa who was reared in 
Alabama and is now living in Omaha, Nebraska, had 
hoped to be a “big shot” criminal attorney at one time, 
but compromised on writing fast detective cases. She 
has contributed to a number of magazines, including the 
Saturday Evening Post, and at present is working on 
a novel. 
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BYRNES AND VANDENBERG 


AT THE PRESENT WRITING the United States and 
Soviet Russia find themselves the leading disputants in a 
great world debate. During the war, Russia was our ally; 
we fought side by side for the same objective—the destruc- 
tion of the Axis Powers. We fought because we saw in the 
Axis a deadly threat to the western, democratic way of 
life which for us is the only life worth living. The Russians 
fought because they saw in the Axis a deadly threat to 
their communist system. But Russia has no interest in west- 
ern democracy; and America would not raise a finger to 
promote Communism. Both Russia and America each see 
in one another a system diametrically opposed to its own. 
The question is: can these two nations cooperate in the 
building of a peaceful world? The outlook, said Secretary 
Byrnes in his speech of February 25, is not consoling: 


I should be lacking in candor if I said to you that 
world conditions today are sound or reassuring. All 
around us there is suspicion and distrust, which in 
turn breeds suspicion and distrust. 


Russia, one must frankly state, is one great focus of this 
suspicion and distrust. Speaking twenty-four hours before 
Secretary Byrnes, Senator Vandenberg had posed “the su- 
preme conundrum of our time: What is Russia up to?” 
We ask it, said the Senator, in Manchuria, Iran, Italy, 
eastern Europe, China, Poland, the Baltic, the Balkans. 
And ask it we must, because Russia insists on cloaking 
its moves in a profound secrecy; and “blackouts and iron 
curtains are not the insignia of liberty nor the trade-marks 
of peace.” 

As a great Power—perhaps the greatest world Power— 
and as a member of the Security Council, we have, as Secre- 
tary Byrnes pointedly says, “a responsibility to use our 
influence to see that other Powers live up to their covenant.” 

We cannot, he insists, “overlook a unilateral gnawing 
away at the status quo... we cannot allow aggression 
to be accomplished by coercion or pressure or by subter- 
fuge. .. .” “We will not and we cannot stand aloof if 
force or the threat of force is used contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter (of the United Nations).” 

But if America, as Mr. Vandenberg put it, is to ask: 
“what is right; where is justice?” and there take its stand, 
America must count the cost. We shall not accomplish 
anything by making high commitments and enunciating 
lofty principles and then doing nothing about it when these 
are flouted. We have already gravely compromised our moral 
leadership that way, as well as by our almost indecent 
scramble to get our armies out of Europe. We have been 
acting as though we had done all that needed to be done 
when the shooting stopped. The end of the shooting—and 
not enough Americans realize it—is precisely the beginning 
of the hardest work. 

But the hard work and the sacrifices that the present 
moment calls for seem to be the last thing in the nation’s 
mind. Race tracks are piling up unprecedented “takes”; the 
road to Florida is jammed with cars, and there is standing 
room only in Miami; the night clubs and the hot spots 
are doing a land-office business. And meantime, children 
are starving in western Europe; and what is going on behind 
the iron curtain that hides eastern Europe we can only 
guess. We seem to think that we can return to our pre-war 
mood of isolation and ignore the world’s problems. If we 
do, we may find them hurtling upon us from the sky. 

We welcome the plain speaking of Secretary Byrnes and 
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Senator Vandenberg; for, if the people of America have 
been confused and vacillating, it is because their leaders 
sounded a wavering and uncertain note in calling them to 
the battle for peace. The American people must be told 
plainly that peace is too precious a thing to be bought by 
ease and indolence. The making of peace has its hardships 
and its heartbreaks, no less than war. But a people that 
will not make sacrifices for peace does not deserve peace. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A LETTER printed in the Correspondence section calls into 
question AMERICcA’s editorial policy in regard to the public- 
school system. 

In a pamphlet cited by our correspondent, the late Father 
Paul Blakely stated that “Our first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance.” Such a statement, 
our correspondent suggests, was probably a slip of the pen, 
but at all odds it indicates “a deplorable tendency on the 
part of Father Blakely and those who follow in his footsteps 
to berate the public schools as though the people who man- 
age them were guilty of a plot to instil secularized ideas in 
the minds of unsuspecting American children.” 

No slip of the pen at all! It was a prime article of Father 
Blakely’s educational creed. And we stand foursquare by 
that article and that creed today. 

The charge, however, that Father Blakely or AMERICA be- 
rated the public schools in the sense alleged by our corre- 
spondent is wholly without foundation. Our correspondent 
misses the real issue at stake. What Father Blakely and 
AMERICA criticized, and what we shall continue to criticize, 
is, first, the fallacy upon which the so-called public-school 
system, as a system, is built—the complete exclusion of re- 
ligion from education; secondly, the view that such a sys- 
tem, because it is widespread and tax-supported, is there- 
fore the American system par excellence and a sort of educa- 
tional millennium; thirdly, the disgraceful injustice of State 
laws which not only tax Catholics for the support of this 
system which they cannot conscientiously use but deny them 
any part of the benefits of these taxes for their own consti- 
tutionally approved schools. 

It has been an unpleasant necessity to keep harping upon 
the error inherent in our secularized tax-supported school 
system. But a necessity it was, and it will remain a necessity 
as long as the secular system holds to its entrenched position. 
Nearly everybody except the Catholic Church long ago 
capitulated to it. That Catholics were not stampeded into 
following suit, thereby abandoning their own school system, 
should be credited to men like Father Blakely who neither 
compromised nor faltered in opposing it. 

But opponents of secularized education have never been 
satisfied with playing a purely negative game. Nor was 
Father Blakely. Time and again he demanded a revision of 
State laws which limit the allotment of State funds to so- 
called public institutions. One instance in many is his edi- 
torial in AMERICA, October 10, 1936: 

What we need is leaders who will demand, and con- 
tinue to demand, that money taken by the State from 
all people for educational purposes, shall be used for all 
the children at school, excluding none. These shocking 
inequalities will continue as long as we Catholics meekly 
permit ourselves to be taxed and penalized simply be- 
cause we are Catholics. 
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This is precisely the meaning of his assertion: “Our first 
duty to the public school is not to pay taxes for its main- 
tenance”—as indeed is clear as crystal in the pamphlet cited 
by our correspondent. 

A “slip of the pen”? A “deplorable tendency” to attack 
public-school people? No! An inescapable logic. The en- 
trenched secular system is wrong; it must be dislodged; 
therefore insist that the States amend laws which keep it en- 
trenched. Then the taxes of people who want religion in 
education can be used for maintaining, not a secularized 
public-school system, but their own religious-school system. 
This was Father Blakely’s thesis. 


THE POWERS AND SPAIN 


ONE NEEDS TO BE no pessimist, no enemy of democracy, 
to sense the terrible possibilities for the renewal of fratri- 
cidal strife—in Spain, in Europe, in the whole world—that 
are latent in a declaration calling for the abolition of the 
Franco Government, such as that made on March 4 by 
France, Great Britain and the United States. 

The three Powers have solemnly declared: “‘There is no 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Spain. 
The Spanish people themselves must in the long run work 
out their own destiny.” But obviously such a joint declara- 
tion in itself is a crushingly powerful type of intervention. 
No government in Spain, temporary or permanent, now 
has a ghost of a chance if it is not “worked out” in a 
fashion suitable to the three great Powers. 

On such a crucial point as that of intervention our posi- 
tion cannot be made too abundantly clear. To prohibit all 
governmental intervention in the affairs of another nation, 
everywhere, under all circumstances, would be to place the 
western world in a fatally weakened position with regard 
to the hope of vindicating the just claims of the oppressed 
or obliterated nations of Eastern Europe. But there can 
easily be cases where such interference can produce vastly 
more harm than good, and Spain at the present moment is 
such an instance. 

The Powers base their case for issuing such a warning 
not on any totalitarian elements in the present Spanish 
government—an argument which would clearly embarrass 
the Russians—but on Franco’s alleged partiality for the 
Axis. They produce an array of documents to that effect. 
But, as James B. Reston of the New York Times foretold, 
the Spaniards had little difficulty on March 6 in quoting 
analogous letters from General Franco to the United 
Nations, written in “equal terms of affection and courtesy,” 
as one more proof of “the marvelous dexterity with which 
the independence and neutrality of Spain were defended.” 
“If our officials,” observes the Madrid Ya, “had made the 
slightest indication of belligerency, we would have been 
in the war. It was easier to succumb to the conditions that 
pressed us than to resist them.” 

Many reasons may be alleged for desiring a regime in 
Spain more in harmony with the democratic ideals of the 
rest of the western world. But it is difficult to see how such 
an advance is to be brought about when the great Powers 
thunder in their ears: “Absolutely you must throw out 
your present regime, but we are not explaining to you 
very clearly or cogently just why.” It is a moment that 


‘cries out for both clear thinking and consistency. 


HOMES FOR VETERANS 


ONE OF THE OBJECTIONS made to the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft General Housing Bill is that it contains no special 
provision for meeting the current emergency in veteran 
housing. Whatever the merits of the objection, a similar 
charge surely cannot be laid at the door of the Patman 
Housing Bill, introduced November 20, and designed to 
facilitate mass-production of housing for veterans. Yet the 
same forces, operating chiefly through the plush real-estate 
lobby, are now busy paring down the provisions of the Pat- 
man Bill to the point where they are about as effective as a 
New Year’s resolution. It isn’t housing they want—despite 
the desperate plight of millions of American families—but 
freedom from any sort of supervision or centrol which 
would interfere with limitless profits in a speculative build- 
ing boom. The opposition chalked up a major victory when 
on March 4 the House voted down the subsidy provision 
161-92. 

The Patman Housing Bill ties in closely with the Truman- 
Wyatt Housing Plan released on February 9. Mr. Wyatt, it 
will be recalled, came to Washington less than three months 
ago. The object of his coming was the provision of houses 
for veterans—at prices they could afford to pay—in the 
shortest possible time. Mr. Wyatt set the goal at 2,700,000 
homes begun by the end of 1947 (America, February 23, 
p. 555). 

Such a number of new homes—actually less than veteran 
requirements—would be difficult to produce under the best 
of circumstances. With the 1946 building season around the 
corner, it is fast becoming impossible because of delaying 
opposition to the Patman Bill measures considered essential 
for the program’s success. Speaking loudly of “free enter- 
prise,” the lobbyists pay lip service to the housing goal. 
Meanwhile their senseless opposition condemns millions of 
veterans and their families to the economic slavery of choos- 
ing between no roof and a roof at speculative prices—at 
times as much as 100 per cent above normal. 

If that is what “free enterprise” means, then it must be 
contemplating suicide, for no system can long endure which 
shows such callousness to people’s basic needs and ignores 
their inability to pay for an essential element of human 
existence. 

The original Patman Veterans Housing Bill, along with 
authorization to channel materials and keep down prices, 
provides $600 million in subsidies as incentive to the one- 
third of the builders who are unable to produce homes at 
low enough prices. Though opposing subsidies on principle, 
many feel this expenditure justified in view of the emer- 
gency and the backwardness of the building industry. With- 
out such help some builders could not adopt progressive 
techniques. Proof conclusive that not money-saving nor fear 
of inflation motivates the opposition is the fact that the 
Bill’s opponents actually proposed to have the Government 
pay any or all of our 15,000,000 veterans up to $2,000 each 
so they can bid for homes. 

Even if the Patman Bill fails, the housing program can 
indeed go ahead, though at reduced speed. The veterans will 
wait longer and pay more. Meanwhile discussion of the Pat- 
man Bill has revealed one thing—the utter inability of many 
builders to grasp their serious obligation to take steps to 
produce sufficient homes at prices ordinary people—in the 
present emergency chiefly veterans—can afford to pay. No 
amount of appeal to the blessings of an absolutely free 
market can ever conceal the greed which prevents the at- 
tainment of our national housing goal. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


MR. EVANS AND 


SHAKESPEARE 
LOUIS F. DOYLE 


PERHAPS IN THE FUTURE some player will take 
fire from Maurice Evans and the torch of acting of the 
highest order will be carried on.—George Freedley, in 
the theatre booklet of the current Broadway Hamlet. 

For better or worse, then, we are giving you a Hamlet 
without the intellectual trimmings—a straightforward 
exposition of the play which we hope will make others 
remark, as did one Gl, “Gee! They must have done a 
lot of rewriting to bring this up to date.”—Maurice 
Evans, in same booklet. 


There is no single topic under the dramatic sun on which 
so many lances, Quixotic and other, have been broken to 
no avail as Hamlet. To no avail, because the windmills stand 
exactly where they stood in 1603, when Hamlet was born. 
It is the same fascinating, tantalizing mystery it has ever 
been. 

In Alas, No Yorick, Mr. Evans tells us that he is rescuing 
Hamlet from the traditionalists — traditionalists in the 
schools and traditionalists on the stage. In so doing, Mr. 
Evans is following the oldest tradition of his profession; 
every Shakespeare star in history has “rescued” Hamlet from 
the absurdities and ridiculosities of his predecessor. This is 
all the more striking in view of the fact that there is no 
such tradition and never has been. As Mr. Freedley admits— 
emphasizes, rather—Hamlet has been performed in every 
conceivable manner from Betterton to the present. Similarly, 
scholarly criticism, from Ben Jonson to Kittredge shows the 
same veering with the shifting winds of the intellectual 
Zeitgeist. The “Shakespeare tradition” is a myth, the sort 
of bogey a hijacker sets up when he wishes to “rescue” 
something from somebody who does not hold it in thrall. 

Mr. Evans deprecates purists, who may take it ill that 
he omits the Graveyard scene. Well, though no George 
Kittredge, God wot, I happen to be a bit of a purist, yet I 
am willing to concede any liberty whatsoever of omission, 
setting, costume, or whatever else Mr. Evans may find 
necessary on his rescue mission, if only the total final result 
be essential Shakespeare. 

But I have one sticking place, and that is bad acting 
and bad reading of Shakespeare’s lines. I have never listened 
to a male star who read the Bard’s lines intelligently. Actors 
in minor roles, yes, and female stars in abundance, but no 
males. Well, whom have I heard? A fair question. To men- 
tion only top-flight names, E. H. Sothern, Mantell, Barry- 
more, Walter Hampden, Leslie Howard and Mr. Evans. 
I have been privileged to watch Mr. Evans as Richard II, 
Macbeth and Hamlet. He is extremely easy on the eyes, as 
graceful as a leopard, superb in action, and endowed with 
a very pleasing voice, but I suggest, seriously, that Mr. 
Evans would serve Shakespeare better by doing him in panto- 
mime. That is how badly, in my opinion, he reads the lines. 
Not merely poorly, as a talentless player would do, but 
badly. 

Mr. Evans doesn’t read lines, nor even speak them, he 
shouts them, which is all very well in some scenes but all 
very bad in three out of four scenes. He seems to have no 
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sense of—or no regard for—tempo, pitch, or volume—in- 
terpretation, in short. He delivers the meditative, semi- 
somnolent ““To be or not to be” in the same key of intense 
hysteria that the Ghost scenes demand. For that reason, his 
Richard II, which established him among us, was his happiest 
possible selection for a debut. Richard, always on the crest 
of some intense emotion, might have been written for him, 
but it might be better if Mr. Evans would just stop repeat- 
ing Richard and turn to some other part and personality, 
say Hamlet. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Evans does not know that 
Shakespeare never intended such unchanging delivery of 
lines, or that he believes that it is Shakespeare. It must be 
deliberate, calculated, purposeful. It is a proverb in the 
theatre, as elsewhere, that the customer must get what he 
wants, which is, in Shakespeare’s case, thoroughly bad acting 
in the major male roles. No Hamlet dares do better than 
his audience will permit. If their concept of good Shake- 
speare is wrong, as it invariably is, it must be humored 
nevertheless. 

What has happened? From the cradle we are all given 
to understand that Shakespeare is the prince of poets and 
dramatists, and Hamlet his greatest play. We come to it 
keyed to an intense expectancy of something—well, vague 
but marvelous. But, unfortunately, to most of us marvelous 
means glitter, noise and speed, something approximating 
an Elizabethan Oklahoma. There must never be a dull 
(quiet) moment, or it isn’t Shakespeare. The same play- 
goers who will sit docilely through a quiet, naturally acted 
modern play of dubious merit will expect of a Hamlet 
cast such antics as would make angels weep. So far as con- 
cerns Shakespeare, what our country needs most, perhaps, 
after a good five-cent cigar, is far fewer citizens who flunk 
all their English courses but who, thanks to this great land 
of opportunity, acquire sufficient “dough” to sit in a high- 
priced seat and, by sheer force of ignorance, pressure a band 
of intelligent players, including Mr. Evans, into town-crier 
delivery of Shakespeare’s great lines. And perhaps into a 
style of acting congruous with the lines. 

Mr. Evans asserts that he has brought Hamlet down to 
the level of GI Joe. Now I have no doubt that he brought 
something to Joe and no doubt that Joe enjoyed it, but I 
must claim the privilege of doubting that it was either 
Hamlet or Hamlet. The fact that Joe was pleased is almost 
conclusive, for, with all due respect, Joe, as a critic of essen- 
tial Shakespeare, is a magnificent soldier. He didn’t go to 
the mountain; the mountain was brought to him, which is 
a reversal of proper procedure. 

Among the many things that not even Broadway knows 
about Hamlet is that it is a badly constructed play con- 
sisting of twenty scenes of thrilling theatre, even the dullest 
of which (and that, incidentally, is not the Gravediggers’ 
scene but just any scene in which the Ghost appears, which 
is pure fustian now and was never much more) is well 
worth watching. Good theatre is the main reason why no 
passable actor ever completely failed as Hamlet. Another 
is that it is practically impossible to convict any actor 
of misinterpreting the part, because Hamlet is not one man 
but half a dozen. Not all the agonizing of idolatrous scholars 
has ever succeeded in finding unity in the play as a whole 
or consistency in the main role as it lurches from scene to 
scene, changing color like a chameleon in each different 
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situation. What Shakespeare set out to create was, no doubt, 
Ophelia’s 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, 

eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair 
state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 

The observed of all observers . 
But the play is a bad case of unsolved plot problems, the 
exigencies of which make the sweet Prince, by turns, a boy 
just home from college and a world-weary man of thirty, 
a jester and a philosopher, a lover and a brute, a neurotic 
and a derring-doer. That’s a lot of dramatic tailoring for 
one character. Modern playwrights have been hanged, crit- 
ically speaking, for less. Finally, nothing is plainer than 
that Hamlet’s procrastination is due to nothing more mys- 
terious than a very practical need. If Hamlet had slain 
Claudius in III, iii (the King at prayer), what would Strat- 
ford’s leading citizen have done for a fourth and fifth act? 
Any doubt of this may easily be removed by a comparative 
study of Hamlet with the other thirty-six plays. This is 
no detraction from Shakespeare. Why end such glorious 
theatre and high poetry for a trivial technical reason such 
as motivation? What we have in Hamlet, probably, is two 
or more versions which have been imperfectly braided 
together. 

There is a school of criticism which finds nothing re- 
dundant or extraneous in Hamlet. It labors mightily to 
defend the Fortinbras theme as an “enveloping action,” and 
the Ambassadors from England as somehow contributory to 
the main theme. It represents the plot as a duel between 
Hamlet and the King in which thrust and parry are mathe- 
matically precise, or as a chess game in which every move 
has its checkmate to the bitter end. Well, with patience and 
determination one can always find in Shakespeare whatever 
he is bent on finding, including mixed metaphors all the 
better for being mixed by an expert. 

There has been a vast improvement over thirty years in 
the performance of Shakespeare. There had to be if he was 
to survive. Incalculable harm has been done to him by those 
best lovers of him, the high schools and colleges. Twice 1 
have seen Mercutio sent out upon the stage in what the 
director fondly conceived to be an Elizabethan nightgown, 
as prescribed, but which really meant a very handsome, 
ornate dressing gown calculated to enhance the dignity of 
any male’s semi-public appearance. But the garment that 
actually burst upon the startled gaze of the audience was, 
of course, the homely nightshirt of 1880’s vintage. Every- 
thing else was in keeping. If they learned of the error, they 
were nothing daunted: “That made it all the funnier.” 
I’ve even seen Julius Caesar struggling to preserve his im- 
perial character in the same sad sack. The sack won. 

The professionals did better. The most intelligent and 
natural reading of lines in my limited experience was that 
of Julia Marlowe. I missed Miss Cornell’s Juliet, to my 
sorrow. But ah! the mad caperings, the wild, wild antics 
of such purely decorative characters as the Salarios and the 
Salarinos, to say nothing of the clowns, who being given 
nothing to do and knowing that, to their audiences, Shake- 
speare meant action! action! action! loyally responded with 
a kind of spurious ballet. 

Mr. Evans’ method of rescuing Hamlet seems to be only 
a variant of the eighteenth-century practice of rewriting 
Shakespeare to adapt him to the taste, and execrable taste, 
of that self-styled refined and elegant age. D’Avenant made 
a musical comedy, or its equivalent, of The Tempest; An- 


tony and Cleopatra became Dryden’s “correct” All for Love. 
In other words, he is following tradition, an old tradition, 
and a most deplorable one. No one objects to an excision of 
scenes. But it is much to be regretted, if the GI Joe whom 
Mr. Evans quotes above was using “rewriting” in any proper 
sense, that he had not the benefit of the counsel of Miss 
Margaret Webster, whose sanity and taste might have pre- 
vented this. But the tumult and the shouting? Perhaps not. 
The audience demands it. But I seem to hear a ghostly voice 
out of the past: 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, 
as many of our players do, I had as lief the towncrier 
spoke my lines. 


Only there are few towncriers these days—perhaps we may 
substitute radio’s commercial announcers. 


LITANY FOR AMERICA 


Saint Thomas of England, 

Who loved the sun-thrown flash of spilling gold, 
The abstract glory caught in spacious train: 
Lest we forget the honor we have sold 

To purchase shining profits bright with pain, 
Lest in the grandeur by statistics told 

We find a gospel making other gospels vain, 
Pray for us. 


Saint Ignatius of Spain, 

Who knew the sword’s sharp pride, loving the gleam 
Of weapons, the ordered men, bright martial power: 
That we may know our ranked and armored dream 
As weakness masquerading for an hour, 

That we may not with plane and bomb blaspheme 
Before the golden lion seeking to devour, 

Pray for us. 


Saint Mary of Egypt, 

Who studied flesh and found its cunning use, 
Whose body tried each level of delight: 

Lest we from senses’ ecstasy deduce 

Romantic laws for moon-struck appetite, 

Lest we free love from all but love’s abuse 

And seize the passing day, to find it final night, 
Pray for us. 


Saint Paul of Tarsus, 

Who lived the death of Pharisaic law, 

Believing yours the only righteous choice: 

That we hold not dead words in deathly awe 

Nor in the taste of rotted speech rejoice, 

That we hate not the way which others saw 

And take Damascus road, but hear no saving Voice, 
Pray for us. 


Saint Peter of Rome, 

Who fled a woman’s word and hostile face, 
Whose shaking flesh found truth of no avail: 
Lest we stand silent in the market place 

When noisy men put justice up for sale. 

Lest we should hear the sound of unheard grace, 
The cock’s eternal crow, yet never fail to fail, 
Pray for us. 


All saints of Heaven, 
Twice born, twice dead, living in light forever, 
Remember us who soon forget the sky; 
Recalling fragrant ties that men must sever, 
Remember us who find it hard to die; 
Knowing how weakness loses Now in Never, 
Knowing our sin to be our wounded nature’s cry, 
Pray for us, 
O pray for us. 

Epwarp L. Hirs# 
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BOOKS 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


THE Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 


EVEN WITHOUT THE AUTHOR'S explicit warning, 
the fact that the story opens at a bus stop in Hell, where the 
damned are waiting to get aboard for a trip to Heaven, 
would warn the reader that this is fantasy, and that Mr. 
Lewis is not hazarding “even a guess or speculation at what 
may actually await us.” 

The fantasy supposes that there is a busline from Hell to 
Heaven, and that any of the lost who wish to do so may 
visit Heaven, and stay there—if they so desire. But arrived 
in Heaven, they find—thin, unsubstantial ghosts that they 
are—that the bright grass of Heaven is like steel beneath 
their feet, that a falling leaf could crush them like a stone, 
that the full light of Heaven’s sun would strike them down 
like a thunderbolt. Naturally, they would like to become 
“acclimatized.” But—and here’s the rub—they want to pos- 
sess Heaven at their own price; they do not want to give up 
the one thing that has damned them; the one thing that 
makes Heaven impossible for them. God made Heaven for 
the perfect souls; they alone are capable of tasting its tre- 
mendous joys; and the damned are in a strange and terrible 
country there. It could not be adapted to them except at the 
cost of ceasing to be Heaven. “There is no Heaven with a 
little Hell in it.” 

The theme of the book is not so much Heaven and Hell 
as Salvation and Damnation. The spirit of George Mac- 
donald, who is Mr. Lewis’ Virgil in this excursion, says: 

There are only two kinds of people in the end: those 

who say to God “Thy will be done,” and those to whom 

God says, in the end, “Thy will be done.” All that are 

in Hell choose it. Without that self-choice there could be 

no Hell. No soul that seriously and constantly desires 

joy will ever miss it. Those who seek find. To those who 

knock it is opened. 
This choice is illustrated in a series of conversations between 
the damned Ghosts and the heavenly Spirits who have come 
to meet, and if possible to save, them. One Spirit, after a 
long and vain argument with a woman Ghost, suddenly calls 
up a herd of huge unicorns which come charging down upon 
her, frightening her—if one can speak thus of a Ghost— 
almost to death. When the author asks Macdonald for an 
explanation of this, he replies: 

Ye will have divined that he meant to frighten her; not 

that fear itself could make her less a Ghost, but if it took 

her mind a moment off herself, there might, in that 

moment, be a chance. I have seen them saved so. 
There was the mother who had come up from Hell to see 
her son, a Spirit; but, as Macdonald pointed out, “what she 
calls her love for her son has turned into a poor, prickly, 
astringent sort of thing. But there’s still a wee spark of 
something that’s not just herself in it. That might be blown 
into a flame.” 

Those who remarked in the author’s other works the 
absence of any reference to Our Lady will be interested in 
his reaction to the approach of a brilliant Spirit surrounded 
and accompanied by other Spirits like a queen—‘and only 
partly do I remember the unbearable beauty of her face.” 

“Is it... is it?” I whispered to my guide. 

“Not at all,” said he. “It’s someone ye’ll have never 
heard of. Her name on earth was Sarah Smith and she 
lived at Golder’s Green.” 

But there is no doubt as to who the pilgrim, for a moment, 
thought it was. 

Mr. Lewis once remarked, in a lecture, on the difficulty 
confronting the maker of a poem like Paradise Lost. The 
theologian, hewing to a hairline of terminology with infinite 
care, can discuss the relations of the Persons in the Holy 
Trinity. But the poet has the tenfold harder task of speaking 
in poetic language of the Father and the Son and making 
them poetically convincing without setting the one above the 
other. Perhaps that would be Mr. Lewis’ defense against the 
theologian who would question—as he very well might— 
some of the statements of the Spirit who was his guide. For 
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instance, the author remarks that both his Catholic friends, 
because they believe in Purgatory, and his Protestant friends, 
because they do not, would be amazed at the idea of a choice 
remaining after death. The Spirit replies: 
They’re both right, maybe. Do not fash yourself with 
such questions. Ye cannot fully understand the relations 
of choice and Time until you are beyond both. And ye 
were not brought here to study such curiosities. What 
concerns you is the nature of the choice itself; and that 
ye can watch them making. 
The nature of the choice is indeed Mr. Lewis’ theme; and 
he has chosen the hypothesis of his fantasy to show that, 
even at the gate of Heaven itself, even with Heaven inviting 
them to enter if they will, they choose Hell. If he throws in 
the medieval tradition about the Emperor Trajan or the 
Refrigerium—a holiday from Hell—to give some local color 
to his narrative, that need not commit him to either. But the 
book suffers by the inclusion of discussions of topics that 
cannot be treated in a page or two without leaving an im- 
pression of inadequacy, perhaps of heterodoxy. The best 
parts of the book are those which deal with human motives. 
Here one recognizes the hand of the keen analyst who wrote 
the Screwtape Letters. CHARLES KEENAN 


ON REDUCING LEVIATHAN 


Science, Liperty AND Peace. By Aldous Huzley. 

Harper and Bros. $1 
“AND ALL OUR YESTERDAYS have lighted men the 
way to dusty death”—an apt line for the lone traveler from 
America seeking in the rubble of Hiroshima for a thumbnail 
sketch of the decline of the West! For further data on 
Progress and the current achievements of the scientific mind, 
let the traveler pursue his journey west by north (let him 
only try)—to Korea, to Manchuria, to India, Iran, Russia, 
Hungary, Austria, Poland and Germany. Let him come home 
to conclude his meditations on the still unbroken arch of 
Brooklyn Bridge. In what form would he then express his 
conclusions upon the future of Science, Liberty and Peace 
in the Brave New World? Possibly—though I hope not—by 
a resounding splash in the East River. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley has made the journey—in the mind, 
of course—and lived to drive home some very trenchant 
observations. “If the arrangement of society is bad (as ours 
is), and a small number of people have power over the ma- 
jority and oppress it, every victory over nature will inevi- 
tably serve only to increase that power and that oppression.” 
In the present slender volume Mr. Huxley demonstrates the 
truth of Tolstoy’s statement, tells why and how it is true, 
and advances what appears as the only solution. 

In our badly arranged society the power of the few that 
oppress the many gathers about the twin poles of centralized 
industry and centralized government. Because of a virtual 
monopoly of the chief sources of wealth and power, Big 
Business and Big Government have always managed to con- 
trol the energies and brilliant achievements of modern 
science; they have been able to re-fashion the form and 
visage of society and even to create the illusion that the 
result is normal and human. This is evident in the refinement 
of the techniques of mass production and mass distribution 
(paralleled by ever-diminishing individual independence, 
ownership and responsibility), in the perfecting of the deadly 
means of suppressing or destroying “uneconomical” or re- 
calcitrant people at home or abroad and, above all, in the 
astonishing success of large-scale advertising (operating on 
masses whom secular education has made literate merely) in 
selling the idea that the unnatural system is “scientific,” the 
stream-lined fruit of the Faith in Progress and Patriotism. 

Mr. Huxley’s answer to all this is to return the sources 
of wealth, power and control to the people by decentraliza- 
tion, first of industry and then of government. Since such a 
suggestion carries all the shock of blasphemous heresy, Mr. 
Huxley is wise to support himself with the orthodox argu- 
ment: “It works.” Reliable studies have shown, he maintains, 
that in by far the greater part of modern industry “local 
production by individuals or cooperating groups, working 
for subsistence and a neighborhood market, is more economi- 
cal than mass production in vast centralized factories” (p. 





SHE IS A POET... 


“Miss Houselander brings something new and 
quite exciting, if I may put it that way, to re- 
ligious poetry. . . . And she is a poet. This is a 
living and human book. Read it for yourself, 
even if you are an infidel and you will be nour- 
ished by it.” So wrote William Rose Benét of 
THE FLOWERING TREE ($2.00) by Caryll 
Houselander, and America was no less en- 
thusiastic: “She is to be congratulated on her 
luminous presentation of some of the great 
truths. She has realized them with rare insight 
and has worked out a melodious and extremely 
malleable system of ‘rhythms’ to express them.” 
It isn’t so very often that Catholic and secular 
press agree so heartily about so very Catholic a 
poet. .. . In THE REED OF GOD ($2.00), 
her earlier book (on Our Lady), she showed 
her quality as a poet in another way: “Almost 
the whole book is one enchanting prose-poem 
on the life of Our Lady. . . . Here is writing 
and spiritual awareness such as are rarely en- 
countered in combination.” — Orate Fratres. 


“The effect of the book is sacramental. It effects 
what it signifies. You will not only read it, you 
will pray it.”—Catholic World. She is a poet, we 
repeat. It hardly seems fair that she should be 
an artist too, but she thought of herself as one 
long before she began to write. Her illustrations 
to Joan Windham’s latest book NEW SIX 
O’CLOCK SAINTS ($1.75) are not only 
charming, but fit the text to perfection in just 
the way small children demand. We recommend 
the book as wholesome spiritual candy for Lent, 
for any children heroically going without the 
other sort. 


If older children want a book for Lent we sug- 
gest OUR LADY’S FEASTS ($1.50) by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy. (The Annunciation is not 
far away.) The author has illustrated this book 
with the same kind of enchanting silhouettes 
that made MARY, MY MOTHER ($1.00) so 


fascinating. 
e 


At your bookseller or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5Av.N. Y.C.3 
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29). The only alternative Mr. Huxley sees to decentralizing 
industry is some form of state socialism—‘the complete and 
final centralization of economic as well as political power in 
the hands of the currently ruling politicians and their man- 
agers”—which would merely freeze the inhuman pattern of 
modern society, giving a dubious and ignoble security in 
exchange for freedom. Mr. Huxley doesn’t like this on any 
grounds, but chiefly because “against the temptations to 
abuse power there is no armor except sanctity.” Therefore, 
with regard both to industry and government, Mr. Huxley 
“the principle of self-government (which is 
the principle of the division of power, the balancing and 
compromise of independent forces) should be applied, and 
applied to the extreme practicable limit, in every field of 
human activity” (p. 55). 

No man, whatever he holds concerning the specific Hux- 
leyan solutions, is going to fight long for liberty as against 
security unless he is deeply convinced that liberty is not 
distinct from but the complement of security in a life that is 
recognizably human. Civil rights of the person and of the 
family, and of free groups in society, though immutable in 
themselves, actually do not and cannot outlast economic dis- 
aster, or the more subtle subversions, unless they are con- 
stantly fed, comforted and renewed in intelligent union with 
the human ends which are their first and last support. This 
is the ultimate lesson of human history .and philosophy. 
We wish that Mr. Huxley would put a brilliant mind to 
work interpreting its meaning for our times. 

RicHarp E. Twouy 


BACKGROUND FOR LOAN 


RIvAL PARTNERS; AMERICA AND BRITAIN IN THE Post- 
WAR Wortp. By Keith Hutchison. The Macmillan Co. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES with 
Great Britain, whether they have been of a cooperative or a 
hostile nature, have easily been the most important factor in 
our entire diplomatic history. It is a readily verifiable fact 
that Americans have taken part in every war in which 
Britain has ever contested the question of the mastery of 
Europe or the high seas. Twice within a generation now the 
people of this country have shown what their true feelings 
toward Britain’s security are. And with the British once 
more being faced with a formidable threat, albeit in a peace- 
ful world, backing for her has not been slow to appear. Some 
of the loudest support for her in the present United Nations 
Organization duel she is having with Russia has come from 
such pronounced Anglophobes as the Hearst press. 

The lesson of history, then, is that our connection with 
Great Britain is of paramount importance. Consequently, the 
question of our future relations should occupy a high place 
in the thinking of both the American and British people. 
Particularly is this true as regards economic matters. Al- 
ready books on the subject have begun to appear and are in 
the immediate offing. None, however, could be more perti- 
nent than Keith Hutchison’s. A British subject who serves 
as Associate Editor of the Nation, he writes with authority 
and complete objectivity. To bring to a book dealing mostly 
with economic subject-matter a flair for felicitous expression 
is no mean task, yet the author accomplishes it to the delight 
of the reader. 

His book is a solemn warning of the vital necessity for 
the projection into the future of the kind of close coopera- 
tion which characterized Anglo-American relations, on the 
whole, during the war. The results, if our two great coun- 
tries go their separate ways, will be disastrous. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many signs already visible that such 
may well be the case. To implement his thesis that careful 
planning will be requisite if the mistakes of the past are to be 
avoided, Mr. Hutchison first traces conditions in postwar 
America and Britain, then shows wherein lie the dangerous 
areas of conflict. He spares the feelings of neither side where 
they deserve to be censured. For the many difficult questions 
posed, there are sensible solutions offered. Basic to hope for 
the future is full employment, “the magnetic north of the 
economic globe.” 

Tariffs, quotas, exchange controls, cartels (euphemistically 
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ed, and Tue Constant Mistress. By Tom Boggs. Contem- WY of suspenseful incident and problematic minor characters 
field of porary Poetry (Baltimore). $2.50 / than is ever resolved. Moreover, many situations have an 
ON THE FACE OF IT. anthologizi ould - air of melodrama which detracts from the book’s convincing 
c Hux- , ologizing would seem to De a background. 
- sound background for a poet since it familiarizes him with , 
agen the past, saves him from the cult and the fad, gives him that The story concerns Annetje Hoosen, daughter of a New 
is not solid sense of tradition without which poetry is rootless York merchant, and her marriage to a Protestant French 
that is sapless, savorless; and infects his mind with what Edward ord, Henri Devalon, who holds his lands on the Hudson 
of the Young splendidly called a “noble contagion.” from the English King. She becomes lady of the manor during 
table in The poetry of Tom Boggs, the well known lyrist and the troubled times of the Leisler uprising, and through many 
nic dis- anthologist, would seem to bear out the contention. ile style tials proves herself a fitting wife for the lord of Vallonwyck. 
re con- is melted velvet, all curves and no angles simple and clear Miss Phillips skilfully contrasts the contented, rich life of 
am wath yet sophisticated, as modern as tomorrow, as finished as the boundmen and tenants of the manor with the wretched, 
t. This yesterday. His first “Song” (p. 12) is almost pure melody; ¢Vil existence of the “levelers” who lead the New York 
ox ee “Lyric” is fine strong poetry; “T Like John Doe,” a shining rebellion with cries against landowners, King and Pope. 
— halo for the unspoiled common man. The brilliant and bawdy Though the jacket-blurb would have us believe that the 
— “Bedlam Songs” are an authentic echo of the mad singers in book describes “an alliance to revolt against the rottenness 
_ seventeenth-century England but they are a better revelation of the system” (referring to the manorial system), that is 
of metrics than morals. hardly a true reflection of Miss Phillips’ attitude. She 
The disappointing part of the poetry, in general, is the pointedly shows that though there were undesirable features 
normal tenuousness of thought content. No one expects a in manor life, its outstanding virtue—the owners’ sense of 
man syllogism in a song, to be sure, but there is the other extreme, responsibility to the whole community, demanding of them 
a too. “Encounter” strikes me as fantasy which falls into unremitting toil and vigilance in behalf of even the least of 
| Co. fatuousness. The cynicism of “Rogue’s Gallery” and “Hymn” their tenants, slaves and Indians—created a social organism 
is rather too conventional to be convincing. But here is a which was on the whole good. In this she is factually more 
S with modern lyric poet worth reading. sound than most present-day writers of historical fiction. 
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THEATRE 


TRUCKLINE CAFE had delivered only two performances 
to Broadway show-shoppers when the management an- 
nounced that the production would close a week later. “Re- 
ports on the play by the men who write the reviews,” the 
announcement explained, “make no other course possible.” 
“But,” the announcement continued belligerently, “we will 
not let this play disappear from the scene without saying a 
few things that are on our minds, and on the minds of a 
good number of other people in the New York Theatre.” 

The producers, Harold Clurman and Elia Kazan, then 
proceeded to speak their minds. “Our theatre is strangled 
by a bottleneck,” they asserted. “That bottleneck is made up 
of a group of men who are hired to report the events of our 
stage and who more and more are acquiring powers which, 
as a group, they are not qualified to exercise.” 

While the gentlemen obviously spoke in anger, their indig- 
nant comment on current dramatic criticism contained more 
than a modicum of truth. Contemporary drama critics re- 
mind one of Oscar Wilde’s cynic, the fellow who knew the 
price of everything and the value of nothing. Most of them, 
except PM’s sour and dour Kronenberger, an intransigent 
purist who insists that every production should conform to 
his personal standard of perfection, are quick to sense the 
box-office appeal of a play, its theatrical price tag, and 
are abysmally ignorant of dramatic values. Confronted with a 
border-line box-office attraction, like Truckline Café, they 
take no chances and turn their thumbs down. That gives 
them a two-way out. If they laud a play which the public 
refuses to buy, it is a reproach, even an insult, to their criti- 
cal prestige. On the other hand, if the public likes a play 
which they have condemned, as happened in the instances of 
Abie’s Irish Rose and Tobacco Road, the public is a wilful 
wench with no sense of theatrical values. 

Truckline Café is Maxwell Anderson’s worst play; at 
least, the worst of his I have seen. It lacks the profane virility 
of his early collaboration, What Price Glory; and it is want- 
ing in the somber dignity of Winterset, the gossamer beauty 
of High Tor and the thoughtfulness of The Star Wagon. 
But there are points in the play which suggest that Anderson 
has been influenced by Chesterton’s Superstition of Divorce 
or a similar work of Catholic authorship. The family is pre- 
sented as the basic element of society, with the suggestion 
that the break-up of the family presages the crack-up of a 
nation. The play was too serious in intention to be dis- 
missed with slapstick wisecracks. 

Mr. Anderson can console himself with the thought that 
Jeb, Strange Fruit and Lute Song were victims of the same 
kind of wise-guy criticism. If it’s applause he wants, let him 
write a piece of glittering trash like O Mistress Mine, and 
hire the Lunts to star in it. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


TOMORROW IS FOREVER. If you come out of the 
theatre convinced, to any degree, of the substantiality of this 
Enoch Arden drama, it must be checked off, so far as I 
am concerned, as a personal tribute to Claudette Colbert’s 
performance. On the whole, the tale is a tear-jerker, an 
emotion stirrer-upper, with Orson Welles overplaying 
through each reel, and with George Brent walking through 
a role that never taxes any of the talents he successfully con- 
ceals. The film presents the unsolved problem of a supposed 
World War I widow, happily married a second time, who 
becomes convinced that her first husband has returned from 
his falsely reputed grave, when a bearded, crippled foreigner 
comes to work in her second husband’s chemical plant. Into 
this difficult situation is tossed the further problem of the 
woman’s sub-draft-age son who wishes to join the RAF 
before the United States becomes involved in World War II. 
Belying any words of the returned, but unacknowledged, 
father who tries to convince his erstwhile wife that one must 
live for tomorrow rather than in past memories, the picture 
spends quite a few moments delving into and presenting anti- 
Nazi sentiments. Neither the solution accepted by the heroine 
in her dilemma, nor the arguments used to bring about her 
decision are very substantial. Miss Colbert glides gracefully 
through a role that takes her from 1918 to the brink of the 
last world conflict, more than a score of years. A small 
newcomer, Natalie Wood, is runner-up for acting honors. 
To those adults who see this picture, the observation is of- 
fered that neither the Enoch Arden situation nor the putative 
marriage in the film involves the dissolution of the valid 
marriage bond. (Jnternational-R.K.O.-Radio) 


THE HOODLUM SAINT. Though the history of the late 
Dempster McMurphy is supposed to have furnished the idea 
for this tale about a gang of men with very elastic con- 
sciences, the writers have wandered far astray, and the re- 
sult is a somewhat confused, not very convincing, record of 
the reformation of a one-time cheat. William Powell is the 
Army veteran without any scruples who piles up a fortune, 
only to lose it in the 1929 crash. Wanting to rid himself of 
some of the shady pals of his days of plenty, the fellow 
thinks up a gag about St. Dismas and starts the others off 
in a profitable racket. Illness and a belated attack of con- 
science bring the man around to a real devotion to “the 
hoodlum saint.” Esther Williams and Angela Lansbury vie 
for the romantic interest of the hero. James Gleason, Rags 
Ragland, Frank McHugh and Slim Summerville are some 
of the mugs with a Runyon flavor. It seems too bad that 
the spiritual phases of the offering are so presented as to 
leave the audience very confused. Mature cinemagoers will 
be moderately interested. (MGM) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


EACH PASSING WEEK deposits on history’s pile fresh 
evidence of the astounding mechanical progress made by 
man, progress which endows the humblest of modern 
creatures with potentialities not possessed by proud savants 
and rulers of the past. . . . It is not so far back—persons 
still living can recall the time—when no one cat could 
have blasted the living habits of hundreds of men and 
women. .. . Last week, a gray New York cat named Patsy, 
by playing around in the elevator shaft of a six-story apart- 
ment house, shut down the elevator service and forced the 
panting residents, frail and stout alike, to climb to their 
domiciles the hard way. . . . That the record-breaking me- 
chanical crop is a product of recent years is being constantly 
exemplified. . . . The other day, a taxi-driver set off forces 
which a few decades ago neither he nor anyone else could 
have put in motion. . . . This taximan entered a store at 
1 a.m., made a telephone call in a booth, and then fell asleep. 
When he woke up at 3 a.m., the store was dark and tightly 
locked. While he was groping around for a way out, he set 
off four burglar alarms which attracted three radio patrol 
cars. The police had to dig the store-owner from a warm 
bed before they could effect entrance into the place and escort 
the taximan to the station house. At 6 a.m., the man finally 
succeeded in talking his way out of police custody. . . . Fruits 
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of the mechanical age are varied. . . . A glance at the auto- 
accident rate reveals that the modern pedestrian and motorist 
enjoy a much greater variety of ways of going to their 
reward that did horse-and-buggy folks. A recent Midwest 
survey lists ten sure-fire methods widely used by pedestrians 
and motorists as take-off techniques in the hop to their 
rewards. . . . One of these methods, apparently a favorite 
among motorists, is that of pausing at a stop street, waiting 
until another car gets near, then pulling out in front of it. 
. . . In the field of war, the mechanistic advance has been 
rapid and prodigious. . . . As recently as World War I, man 
had not achieved a bomb which of its own single power could 
wipe out a whole city. . . Today, with one small bomb man 
can spread an obliteration pattern over a great city. ... With 
a few small bombs he can in an hour or so spread this type 
of pattern over a whole nation. 


Truly has the mechanistic progress of man been a brilliant 
one. .. . His progress along spiritual lines, however, has been 
considerably less than brilliant. His development in this 
sphere might be described as retarded or even moronic. . . 
And there are those who declare that going forward materi- 
ally and backward spiritually represents not true progress 
but decline—and tragedy. Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Eprtor: In the letter headed “Secular Schools — Secular 
State” (America, February 23), Hubert Hart and Benjamin 
T. Crawford state: “Yet in all these lands the tourist will 
observe schools erected and maintained by the taxes of the 
people and used to train the young in the form of education 
that does no violence to the Christian conscience.” 

Since one of the lands referred to is Canada, and since 
silence might be construed as consent, it should be pointed 
out that the position of Catholic parents in Manitoba is worse 
than that of Catholic parents in the United States. Here we 
build and support our own schools, pay taxes on our school 
property and pay public-school taxes besides. 


Winnipeg, Canada READER 


ALTERNATE TO CONSCRIPTION 


Epitor: I think readers who have been following your com- 
mentaries on peacetime conscription will be interested in 
Philip LaFollette’s testimony at a recent session of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. The testimony afterward ap- 
peared as a leading article in the February 25 issue of the 
Progressive. 

A better course than that of conscription, Mr. LaFollette 
said, is: first, “let us build and maintain a volunteer regular 
army fully adequate to repel a foreign invasion.” Second, 
“instead of embracing the major tenet of totalitarianism— 
military conscription—let us use our best leadership to lead 
all nations to outlaw universal military training.” 

By way of effecting the first proposal, Mr. LaFollette sug- 
gested a four-point program for Congressional action: 

1. Establish a minimum pay scale starting at $100 a 
month, plus the usual allowances, for privates, with a 
corresponding increase in scale for non-commissioned 
officers. 

2. Provide a system of promotions from the ranks and 
a program of education and in-service training to enable 
Gl’s to qualify for advancement and to become trained 
technicians. 

3. Strike at the military caste system by narrowing 
the difference in clothes, quarters, mess, legal rights and 
social life between GI’s and officers. 

4. Improve the officer class by putting appointments 
to West Point (and Annapolis) on a civil service basis, 
and by putting peacetime promotions on a basis of com- 
petitive examinations. 
think there is a great deal to say for these sensible and 
democratic proposals. I wonder if your readers agree. 

New York, N. Y. SACERDOS 


— 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Eprtor: In fairness we must admit that among the articles 
left in “Father Blakely’s Educational Testament” (AMERICA, 
February 23, 1946) is the oft-quoted statement: “Our first 
duty to the public school is not to pay taxes for its main- 
tenance” (May an American Oppose the Public Schools? 
America Press, 1930). Of course, such a slip of the pen is to 
be expected of one who wrote so voluminously on a wide 
variety of topics but it does indicate a deplorable tendency on 
the part of Father Blakely and those who follow in his foot- 
steps to berate the public schools as though the people who 
manage them were guilty of a plot to instil secularized ideas 
in the minds of unsuspecting American children. Let us face 
the facts. If the school board of any large city proposed to 
introduce religious instruction of any kind—denominational 
or undenominational—into the public-school curriculum, 
Catholics would be opposed to the proposition, just as they 
were at one time militant opponents of Bible reading in the 
public schools. Even when the school boards approve re- 
leased time or religious instruction during high-school study 
periods, it appears that Catholics are not perfectly satisfied 


with the plan because they continue to operate and expand 
their own church-controlled school “a 

Instead of harping on the irremedial evils of the public 
schools we ought to say exactly what we mean by insisting 
that the only remedy for secularized education is the church- 
controlled school. Then we ought to be practical. We want 
the people of the United States to amend their State con- 
Stitutions so that local school boards may allocate tax funds 
to both government-controlled and church-controlled schools. 
Then the people would have their choice between good and 
evil—between religious or secular education. Then in justice 
we may denounce parents who expose their children to the 
vicissitudes of secularized public education. 

Until such time as the governments of the States will give 
the people an opportunity to choose between the publicly 
supported secular school and the publicly supported religious 
school our criticism of the public school does no more than 
distract us from the shortcomings of our own schools. 

(Tue Rev.) Witt1am E. McManus 
Assistant Director, 
Washington, D. C. Dept. of Education, N.C.W.C. 


(Comment on this letter will be found on the Editorial page. 
—EpITor ) 


COMMUNISTS AND THE CIO 


Epitor: The editor of your Correspondence section is to be 
complimented on the heroic restraint which he showed in his 
reply to J. C. Kelleher’s attack on the CIO in the February 
23 issue. 

Quite apart from his confession of ignorance regarding 
Catholic social teaching which is exhibited by his horror at 
the thought of “social change,” and quite apart from his 
incredible naiveté, exhibited in his advocacy of company 
unions, Mr. Kelleher’s letter betrays an amazing philosophy 
that has much in common with that which animates so much 
of Communist tactics. 

He calls upon Philip Murray to “come out with a forceful 
repudiation of Communism and expel Communists from the 
CIO.” The temper of Mr. Kelleher’s remarks leaves an 
unmistakable impression that he favors an outright expulsion 
of the Communist leaders by Mr. Murray. Mr. Murray’s 
techniques would, presumably, include disenfranchisement of 
the Communists in union elections, legalistic and parliamen- 
tary snares, and other devices and chicanery so dear to the 
authoritarian mind. 

This philosophy appears again when, in pointing out the 
difference of opinion regarding the CIO between AMERICA 
and some parish priests, Mr. Kelleher immediately suggests 
that one or the other ought to be silenced. Apparently, in 
the presence of disagreement, he invokes another favorite 
Communist “baby,” silencing the opposition. 

One further fact may be pertinent here: Mr. Kelleher and 
the Communists will presumably find common satisfaction if 
Walter Reuther’s strategy in the GM strike fails. 


South Bend, Indiana Rosert E. Burns 


CRITIC TO CRITIC 


EprTor: Father Gardiner lauds Father Little’s Christ Uncon- 
quered (America, Feb. 9) for “a spaciousness and subtlety 
of language that rivals Milton.” The excerpts supplied in 
the review give this reader the impression that Father Little 
does not so much rival Milton in any way as unblushingly 
imitate him in every way. Unless Father Little’s creative 
contribution in his epic is larger than the excerpts indicate, 
it seems that Father Gardiner will be not only the first, but 
the single, critic to credit him with a masterpiece. Others 
will credit him with a copy. And lines like 

And rein the second chaos until it soared 

Again on Godward wing 
will hardly recommend it, even as a copy. 


St. Marys, Kansas Wit Stusss 
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TEGAWITHA 
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On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
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matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 28th year. Catalog. 
MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 


(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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THE WORD 


ROBERT BROWNING, in one of his poems, obviously 
referring to Luke 12:35, speaks of the “sin of the ungirt loin, 
the unlit lamp,” and though his context is unwholesome, that 
one phrase is meaty and memorable. It describes, of course, 
the sin of lost opportunity and recalls to all of us that cob- 
webbed, musty lumber-room in our secret souls piled high 
with unused opportunities for goodness and greatness. Each 
year brings us such an opportunity in the holy season of 
Lent when, if ever, we should walk with loins girt, lamps lit. 

Commenting on that scriptural concept, Saint Gregory 
points out that it comprehends the negative and positive 
aspects of the spiritual life. The girding of the loins signi- 
fies self-restraint but, the Saint says, “since it is little for a 
man to refrain himself from evil, unless he strive earnestly 
to perform good deeds also,” the positive note of the lamps is 
introduced. Thereby Our Lord symbolizes the virtuous 
actions, the effulgent example which glows before our 
neighbor and glorifies the Father in Heaven. 

Lent is a season of pilgrimage, purpureal, funereal. If we 
are attuned to the liturgical spirit of the Church, there is 
sadness in our hearts, but with it a renewed determination to 
war against our rebellious flesh by penance, to conquer 
resurgent egoism through prayer, to carry the cross which is 
the badge and banner of anyone who would be Christ’s 
disciple (Matt. 16:24). Lent is dominated by the Cross; the 
path of pilgrimages leads grimly and unwaveringly to a skull- 
shaped hill, bushless and browned, on which there is a Cross, 
where the Son of God hangs dead that we may live. 

Even the Transfiguration, recorded in the Gospel for the 
Second Sunday of Lent, is not a departure from this spirit, 
not a detour from this pilgrimage. The vision was granted 
to the favored three Apostles that it might be a warning 
memory for them in the bleak and bloody hours of the 
Passion. Even as they descended from the mount where the 
glorified Jesus had talked with Moses and Elias, He somberly 
repeated His prophecy of His death. 

For us the blinding light of the Transfiguration serves to 
etch more sharply the stark silhouette of Calvary. It fore- 
tells the glory that we may one day share with Christ while 
it illumines the path we must walk to achieve that glory— 
the Royal Road of the Cross. “For if we have been united 
with Him in the likeness of His death, we shall be so in the 
likeness of His resurrection also” (Rom. 6:5). Implicit in 
the Transfiguration is the truth which we, like the Apostles, 
have to learn the hard way; there is no glory without proved 
virtue (James 1:12); no real devotion to God without the 
denial of self; that “he who hates his life in this world, keeps 
it unto life everlasting” (John 12:25). 

We can, if we want, turn away from the essential message 
of Lent; we can bask only in the consoling phases of the 
Faith and excise from our upholstered lives the harsh reality 
of the Cross; we can join the untried and unproved Peter in 
hailing Tabor and shunning Calvary. But we should not 
deceive ourselves that we are Catholics, full followers of 
Christ. We can comfort ourselves with the stupid lie that 
we are not called to be saints. 

“This is the will of God,” says Paul in the Epistle, “your 
sanctification”; and he tells us the way to achieve that 
Divinely appointed goal—the perfect fulfillment of the “pre- 
cepts” of “the Lord Jesus.” These precepts are grievous to 
whimpering nature. But “no disciple is above his teacher, 
nor is the servant above His master” (Matt. 10:24). Christ 
gave that principle to His followers at the beginning of His 
public life; in His last great discourse He reminded them of 
it (John 13:16), and again He most solemnly enunciated it 
(John 15:20). The way He walked is flinty, high and hard; 
but it is the only way to life. “Christ is the teacher and 
exemplar of all holiness,” wrote Leo XIII, “and all are bound 
to adjust themselves and their views to His standard.” 

Lent is “a time for greatness,” for redoubled efforts in that 
soul sculpture which will make us like to Christ, for search- 
ing self-examination to see that we have not substituted any 
worldly maxim for His standard. His call is to heroic holi- 
ness. And from Tabor resounds the thundrous endorsement 
of the Father: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him.” WILLIAM A. DonacHy 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominis 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie. 
Home Economics, Goomael Education; Teacher Traix- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. . Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Deas 

























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE — 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORE 
Cenducted by the Sisters ef the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, ates 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


& 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 

ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Buchelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 

Write for Bulletin A 
DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


4 Gomes COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, ea the appreved list 
ef the Assecistion of American Universities. Campus ef 400 scree. 
Business administration, heme ccenemics, p sin acts ad. selenene 
us 

tod, qousla, BA. ond BOS dagveen. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the rg ane of the 
Sosiety of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phile- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Georgeto College Preparatory and 
Vv nt S ¢ General Courses, Junior 
isitation nven College, Secretarial and 
bag sy ome D.C. Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Hi Scheel 
Hen of Netioeal A. Day. Sports, Advantage 
oo « . 146th Voor... . of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
ACADEMY School 
Elementary and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Afilicted with the 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses ia 
NEW YORK Merk , Sub 
BOARDING aed DAY SCHOOL aole, 
FOR GIRLS Kthlctioe; Horeebeck Bad. 




















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ranean" 


of the Sacred Heart of 


8 Economics, Art, Music, P , Journalism 
Directed field trips in all depts. etics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quebec 
Canada; tis Rome. Address 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Wilsen Park, 
Tecptome, OS Ys, Eee Ase & eS. New Vouk, Ke. Y. 
ddress Reverend Mether 



































Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 








Catholic Books of All Publishers Supplied Promptly. 
BO K New and Out of Print Books always on Hand. 
s Books of all foreign publishers on hand. 


CATHOLICS’ BOOK SUPPLY HOUSE 
Box 14, Ozone Park 16, N. Y. 


LENTEN READING 


st 
Bible the MP 
Ps we ritual pook for 


BRIEF COMMENTARIES ON THE 
SUNDAY GOSPELS SKILLFULLY 
LINKED TO THE MASS 


WE OFFER THEE 


By 
JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


“Father Delaney’s 
strength lies in apply- 
ing the spirit of Sacrifice 
convincingly to every- 
day life and problems.” 

—Orate Fratres 


BOOKLETS 


What is the Catholic Attitude? 


by William J. Smith, S.J. 





Clear discussions of Industry, the Rich, the Poor, 
the Worker, Corporation, Communism, Fascism, 
Democracy, Race and Color. 

5 copies: $1 50 for $7.50 Single by mail: 25¢ 


What is the BibleP 


by F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


Explains many points about Scriptures. Discusses 
the difference between the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish Bibles; the various major translations; 
the attitude of the Church. 

10 copies: $1 50 for $4.00 Single by mail: 15¢ 


The Last Crusade 


by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Discusses the Retreat as Christ’s weapon in the 
modern world. Closely linked to the Encyclical 
on Retreats, it is for all Retreatants and Religious 
houses. 

10 copies: $1 100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ 


Heart of the King 


by Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 


Links Devotion to Sacred Heart with the King- 
ship of Christ. It contains the full text of the 
encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor. 

6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 Single by mail: 17¢ 


What is Marriage? 


by Vermeersch-Bouscaren 


A seventy-two page catechism based on the en- 
cyclical Casti Connubix. A thorough, instructive 
explanation of the whole topic of Marriage. 

4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ 


Complete, set of Pamphlets listed above: 


$1.00 
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